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ABSTRACT 

This special issue of "The Forensic Quarterly" 
provides background information on the problem chosen for the 
national high school forensic series for the 1975*76 academic year: 
What policy for the development and allocation of scarce world 
r-^sourcfes would best serve the interests of the people of the world? 
Section one is a profile of scarcity and discusses such topics as the 
definition of scarce world resources, scarcity in food resources, 
energy resources, and mineral resources. Section two focuses on 
present controls over the development and allocation of scarce world 
resources and discusses the definition of development and allocation, 
development and allocation through trade, distribution and allocat,ion 
through assistance and private investmeitt^ apd development and 
.^l^at-ion tlirough the international monetary system. Section three 
discusses the definition of control by an interna t,ional organization, 
expansion and adaptation of existing models, and new initiatives. 
Section four is an annotated bibliography of books, general 
periodicals, and government periodicals related to the issue of world 
resources. (TS) 
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PREFACE TO THE ERIC FIRST ANALYSIS 

In preparing the ERIC First Analysi<i the author has not ctt^mpted to 
write a typical debate hj^dbook containing ar iinative and negative casing 
approaches and evidence flies Rather, he has been concerned with supply- 
ing the reader with background information which points oUt and illumi- 
nates the underlying issues of the 1975-76 National High School Debate 
Resolutions Of course, the complex subject of world resources cannot be 
encompassed in detail in a study of this limited magriitude However, if it 
St imulates thought and motivates further research, then the study will have 
succeeded in meeting its goals !n order to facilitate additional research, an 
extensive annotated bibliography accompanies the analysis 

IVimary research materials assembled by the author also are available 
on microfiche for the students having access to microfiche readers These 
can be obtained by writing to the ERIC/RCS Speech Communication Mod- 
ule, Speech Communication Association, Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, 
NY 10001 ($3 95 prepaid) 

The author wishes to express his deep appreciation to Dr Patrick 
Kennicott, Associate Executive Secretary for Research of the Speech Com- 
munication Association, without whose assistance the project could not 
have been completed In addition, 1 would like to express a debt of gratitude 
to Research Assistants Martin Marlin, Scott Seablom, and Mark Norman, 
and to the ever-patient Joan Riley, who helped type the manuscript, and to 
Linda Jeanne Reed, Research Associate Editor, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills, for her conscientious editing of the 
ERIC K'lrst Analysis and accompanying bibliography 

In addition, the research and editing contributions made at the Na- 
tional Committee office b\ GregSwint, Jeff Wiles, and Dma Wills. Researcti 
Assistants, and Joyce Lang, Editorial Assistant, together with the overall 
* coordinating efforts of Charley A I^eistner, Forensic Quarterly Editor, are 

acknowledged 

Wii LiAM M Reynolds 
April 1975 
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1975-76 Topic: WORLD RESOURCES 



The problem chosen for the national high school forensic series for 
the 1975-76 academic year*>ii.^ 

What policy for the development ^jjiJ^allocation of scarce 
world resources would best serve the interests of the peo- 
ple of the world*^ 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

What policy fof'the development and allocation of the scarce 
world resources would best serve the interests of the people of the 
world*^ 

What policy for the development and allocation of world food 
resources would best serve the interests of the people of the world? 

VMiat policy for the development and allocation of world energy 
resources would best serve the interests of the people of the world? 



DEBATE RESOLUTIONS: 

Resolved That the development and allocation of scarce world 
resources should be controlled by an international organization 

Resolved That the development and allocation of world food re- 
sources should be controlled by an international organization 

Resolved That the developrvent and allocation of world energy 
resources should be controlled bV an international organization 



Problem, quest lonsancl resolutions recommended for Sec - 
nndarv Schools of the United States. 1975-1976 by the 
Committee on Discussion and Debate, National llniver- 
sitv Kxt(»nsir)n Association 



PfB MISSION MEORODlJCF ^hiS ' 

Committee on Discussion 
and Debate, National 
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World Resources: ERIC First Analysis* 
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"Throughout history, ' the report of the United Nations World Popula- 
tion Conference ob^erve^. the rate of j^rowth of world population averaged 
onlv slightlv above replacement levels "Since 1950, however, it hai? acceler- 
ated to an annual rate of increase of 2 per cent ' The highest rates of growth 
are occunng in the less developed regions which are more than r ouble the 
rate> found in developed areas, an average of 2 4 per cent against an average 
of 1 per cent or le» In tropical Latin America and parts of Southeast Asia 
population growth exceeds 3 per cent annually Overall, "the population of 
the I ess developed regions, which constitute 67 per/;ent of the world'*^ total in 
1980, i> projected to constitute 79 per cent by the end of the century A 
profile of world population \> seen in^Table 1 ' 

Thi^ ^udden increase m population growth rate has resulted from 
dramatic decline^ in mortality in recent decade>, principall> in developing 
n«ition-^, \^hlch h<ne not been accompanied by corresponding reduction in 
birth rate Inthewordhof A S Farkes of Cambridge University, "it has been 
caiiM'd primariK by the control of inft^ctious disease, e>peciall\ in areas 
wht-re birth-r«ite> rrmain high, which has brought alx)iit a sudden widening 
in the margin between births and deaths, and made pos>iblebv a substantial 
thnuuh inadec^uate increase in forni production "* 

If thi^ rati* of increase is ^u^t^uned. world population will begin doub- 
Imgevcrv :ir)/eai^ Kxpresst»d numerically . bv the vear 2000, world popula- 
tion vmII ♦.t.irUi at H billion people, by 20:^5. it will rise to 12 billion, by 2070. 
to 2 \ billion a«(! around the vear 210O. it \m11 dt>iible again to a >taggenng 
total ot 4H l>ilhon [H'ople 

Whilr \rrv fi'W arUicipate that woi It! fX)pulation will ever reach the^-i' 
upper f{)taU (lem(^graph('^-^ <iie unanimous in their view that population 
iruTeci^evMll not det line sign iflcantlv tni a lt>ng t ime to come *' The reasons 
a?e twolnld Kir^t, a^ s<»t'n in Table 2, area^ with high birth rate^, a charac- 
tt'M-t iccil (levrlopin^ natiorw, ((nilam <i hirge jxTcentage of voung people in 
iIhm! populatiorN 



M'?«'par»Mi f{ir Hnf/-/ f<r^i,tni*s 'I hf Fon'nsu Qu(.r(frh. Vu\ 19. No 1 'April 
IMT')' ('(ipvn^ibt ( 1*^7.') All ri^ht^ r<'M*r\cci ^ 

Pn>f«-^M>f Willhtrii Kt»\n(Jds of (ieor^^e Wa^hfii^tonU'rnvrr^jtv h;\^ written the 
ERIC f/rs/ ArnthsiK for the p<i^t two \e«ir^ J 
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T^bij: I Estimated Population, 1920 & 1960, and Projected 1980 & 2000 
by Regions, in Millions* 

Average 
Annual 
Growth 
Projected Rate 
Estimated Medium 

2000 Projection 

19?0 1960 1980 1960- 
Med Med . Uw High 2000 



1,860 2,998 4,330 6,130 5,449 6,994 1 8 
1,187 2,022 3,136 4,688 4.155 5,420 2 1 
498 701 930 1,165 1,003 1,484 1 3 
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•Source The rnit<»d Nations. V/orld Population Prospects as Assessed in 1963, 
Population Studies. No 41. New York. 1966 Sales No 66 XIII 2 

"'Computed by Notestem for data given m thouflands If these average rates are 
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applied for five-year intervals according to the formula Pt=Poe " .the resulting 
projected population for the years intervening between 1960 and 2000 t«nd to be lower 
than U N projected values, but the difference is seldom more than 2 per cent and 
never more than 4 percent The maximum departures occur about 1980 The formula 
is that for compound interest when the compounding is tuntmuous instead of annual, 
Pr is the population/ yea rsafterPp the initial population, ^ is the annual rate, and*" is 
the base of the natural logarithms 



Table 2 Percentage Di^^tribution of Population By Broad Age Groups as Estimated 
for 1960 and Projected to 2000 (U N Medium Values) 



Under 15 15-64 65 + 





1960 


2000 


1960 


2000 


1960 
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The World 


36 4 
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58 7 


61 2 


49 
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49 
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land 


30 6 


29 6 


60 9 


61 0 


85 


94 



*The values were obtained on the assumption that Mainland East Asia had the 
^me projected rates of growth and initial age distribution as South Asia, a situation 
that'seems more probable than the values given for Mainland East Asia in the U N 
report from which the data are taken World Population Prospects As Assessed in 
19f>3, l^opulation Studies, No 41, New York, 1966 
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It IS commonly understood that societies with age distributions of this 
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kind are extremely fertile ' The Report of the United Nations World Papula-" 
tion Conference explains 

Becau>e of the relativel> high proportion of children and youth in the 
population of developing countries, declines in fertility leveU in these 
countnejs will not be fully reflected in declines m population growth 
rat«s until some decades lat«r To illustrate this demographic inertia, it 
may be noted that, for developing countries, even if replacement levels uf 
fertility—approximately twochildren per family— had been achieved in 
1 970 and maintained t here-afti»r, their population would still grow from 
a 1970 total of 2 5 billion to about 4 4 billion before it would stabilize 
during the second half of the twenty-first century " 

Second, even though death rates have fallen significantly in developing 
countries, mortality remains high 

At present, aserage expectation of life at birth is 83 years in Latin 
America, 57 years in A^ia and onl> a little over 46 years in Africa, 
compared with more than 71 \ears in the developed regions Further- 
more, although on average less than or.e in 40 children dies before 
reaching the a^e of one year ir* the developed regions, one in 15 dies 
before reaching that age in Iwitin America, one in 10 in Asia and one in 
seven m Africa In fact, in some developing regions, and particularly in 
African countries, average expectation of life at birth is estimated to be 
le-^s than 40 >ears and one in four children.dies before the age of 1 > ear * 

(^uite underxtandablv. the reduction of moitaiity rates, particularly infant 
mortality, is high on the priorities of developing nations Hov^'ever, further 
declines in mortality rates will tend to offset anv decline in birth rates in 
those nations 

The question for our age. then. hoiLs down to this Can the resources of 
the world be expanded andfe^retched far enough to sa^tain population 
increases of the magnitude prdjected b\ demographers' Authorities are 
divided on thN que-^tlon Some feel that in all likelihood the battle against 
popultition pre-^sure^ already lost In a matter of decades, they warn, the 
pre*^*^ ot >hefr number^ will create profound shortages of very nearly every 
res^)urce upon which modern man depends for biological .survival and 
growth At that time, in the conipet it ion for -^carce resources, man v million-^ 
will die from -starvation, di^a^e. and war As Jame^ FlchoU. a pa-^t pre^dent 
of th#» F*opulation Ki'f<'rerice Bureau, -^ee^ the ^ttuakion 

Wf ro Wk) LjU' It > t(M> iaft» noiv to ch<inge indi\.uiu<ji nund*. ,jnd -,oc]al 
(u^tom> .ind >()lve the problem without lnc^(^^-^^*ti m()rt<ilit\ 'I he 
ih<iru«'^ ar»' inow g(H>dl that <i conihin^it ion of fo(Ml ^ho^lage•^. di-^ea^e,. 
w,ir to hold or >ei/r (ii>,jpfM*aring rev>urce^ pollution ,md -social ch*to-> 
will conibiDo to r<i\>i' de.irh rates dr. iniat icallv In other words,*- either 
vou h.ive fewer pe()ple or the p^-ople who are alive .ire going to have to 
struggle sf) hard for available re-^ource-^ that man> will die ' 
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Georg BorgstPQm writes in hi.^ study. Too Many An Ecological Overview of 
Earth s Limitathns 

The fact is that the world m all likelihood, and thib on the bai.l^ of most 
available evidence, on the verge of the biggest fHmine in history — not 
tobe hure. the world we live in, but the poor world, the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America Such a famine will have massive proportions 
and affect hundreds of millions, possibly even billions B> 1984, it will 
dwarf and overshadow most of the issues and anxieties that now attract 
attention, such as nuclear weapons. communi>m, the space race, unem- 
ployment, inflation, racial tensionii, Vietnam, the Middle East, etc " 

Other authorities express guarded optimism that the problem of popu- 
lation can be solved if the resources of the world are properly managed 
Almost universallv, however, they stress the urgency of undertaking new 
initiatiws now These may be summarized in three areas. 

1 Famil>, national and international policies for effective population 
control now, i e , reducing the propensity to reproduce 

2 Agricultural development to increase food production in hungry 
nations, with interim forxl aid from advanced countries 

:\ Economic, political and social changes in developing countries de 
signed to promote total economic development ' ' 

Thf-e approaches are not new, ind* ^'d, attempts to implement them orig- 
inallv stretch back >everai decade^ With respect to population control, 
"today, something like 72 per cent of the population of the Less-Developed 
Region^ live under governments that formally favor the reduction of birth 
rate^ a^ a matter of national polic> A partial list of nations involved 
include Pakistan. Nepal. India, Sn l,anka, Taiwan, South Korea, Ira)n. 
Malav^ia, Turkey. Eg>'pt, Tunisia, Morocco, Kenya. Costa Rica, Trinidi^d 
and Tobago. El Salvador, Jamaica. Barbados. Thailand. Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Colombia. Venezuela, Chile, and Peru " ; 

That more nation^ have not embraced p<)pulatit)n control a-< a mattei^ of 
pohcy or that existing program^ have not produced anticipat^xl outcomes 
can attributed to a numb<»r of factors In many nations, -strong social and 
religious barriers discourage birth ct)ntrol fK)licies, in others, programs are 
under-financed, existing more on paper than in practice, in still others, use 
K m<ide of ineffective contraceptive devices which either do not arrest 
prcgnano or enct)urage neglect bv user^, and in some nations, pf)litical 
Icider^havc undercut effort > bv portraving bir h control as an imperialistic, 
gencK'idal plot The chief t)bstacle. however. ap.)ears to he motivation "It i*^ 
argued that iy[iterate peasant^ are most unlikely to interested in such 
radic<iliv innovative behavior a^ contraceptive practice while thev are 
under the influence of lh( strong familial institution^ in societies where 
-urvival, not over-nipid growth has In'en the agelong problem L'ntil 
survival (^f the familv is perceived to he a guar.inteed tact hv poorer classes, 
response^ to birth control policies wii! be insufTicient ' 
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By the same token, programs which aim at stimulating food production 
or sharing the produce of food-rich nations date back to the early 1960s. Yet 
even with the massive gains achieved through "Green Revolution" technol- 
ogy, experts at the United Nations World Food Conference held in Rome in 
November, 1974, estimated that millions of people in the developing world 
face the imminent threat of starvation and another 460 million suffer from 
extreme malnutrition Sartzj Aziz, Deputy Secretary-General of the con- 
ference, predicts that*" unless food production in the developing countries is 
increased by at least 35 per cent in the next 12 years, there is no foreseeable 
way to forestall famine of mammoth proportions. "**' 

Finally, substantial efforts have been made ^o encourage economic 
growth in developing nations Through technical assistance and grants from 
developing nations, some progress has been made toward industrialization, 
educational facilities have been up-graded and expanded, and land has been 
redistributed Positive contributions also have been made through preferen- 
tial trading arrangements and international policies to stabilize prices of 
raw materials But, as with efforts to control population and achieve ag- 
ricultural sufficiency, these efforts have fallen short of wljat is required to 
contain the population explosion Frank W Notestein accurately sum- 
marizes the situation 

Country after countr> has seen \is best economic eflTorts almoftt nullified 
by the added burden of rapid population growth Schools are built and 
teacher?? trained, but the child population increases so rapidly that there 
are more illite»*ates than ever before Houses are built, but the slums 
expand Jobs are created, but the unemployed and underemployed grow 
in numbers^ 

Country after country is making a valiant effort to modernize, and 
considerable successe«s have been achieved in terms of national income 
A few count riei» have sustained annua) increases of more than 5 percent 
m economic production Many have gained by less than 5 percent With 
a stationary population, a 5 percent annual gain m income would double 
per capita income in about 12 years Sirce incomes per head are often 
under $200 and sometimes under $100 a year, even a doubling would 
leave the population in abject poverty In fact, however, the populations 
are not stationary As we have seen, in the Less-Developed Regions the 
projected average growth rate is 2 4 per cent per year If total income is 
rising by 5 per cent, and thcjwpulation is ((rowing by 2 4 per cem, then 
per capita income is rising by only 2 6 per cent The pathetically low 
average income will take 27 years to double, while a doubled population 
takes only 29 years A more typical situation, however, is that in which 
total income IS rising by 4 percent which, with 2 4 percent in population 
growth, lifts per capita income by only 1 6 per cent That requires 43 
years to double In the time it takes per capita income to rise from sa>, 
the $2(K) to the $4()0 level, the population increases almost threefold 

Faced by the failure thus far of developing countries either to contain 
population increases or to accomodate them through social and economic 
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growth and aware of the apocalyptic consequences— mass starvation, 
plagues, and the 1 ikelihood of warfare— which will accompany these failures 
in the future, a growing number of experts foresee increased international 
cooperation as the only means of staving off world disaster Costly new 
agricultural and industrial technologies must be developed and financed; all 
nations must be guaranteed access to scarce resources at prices they can 
afford, wasteful practices of consumption must Viended; economic growth in 
developing nations must be fostered by massive infusions of capital and 
technical assistance, new efforts must be made to break down societal and 
religious barriers to birth control and family planning-^nd this list barely 
scratches the surface of the problem All these he beyond the capabilities of 
any one nation or perhaps even groups of nations acting regionally. Richard 
Gardner of Columbia University suggests that what is called for is a 
"mutual survival pact" among the developed and developing nations of the 
world, one in wiiirh 

the raw -mate rials- producing countries would have to be guaranteed 
access to the marketa. management skflls and capital of the industrial 
world m return for an agreemenMo keep their prices withm reason 
The poor would have to abide by certain expected norms of behavior For 
instance, the U S would not give vast amounts oUbod to India if tfhat 
country- cut its budget for family planning and invested resources in the 
testing of nuclear weapons ^" 

Thepressing need for mt^rnation^ l cooperation in the development and 
allocation of scarce world resources Arises during ?. period of re-emerging 
nationalism and insularity Newsueek crystallizes the problem in the fol- 
lowing' pas.sa^e 

If there w a growing realuation in the latter third of the twentieth 
centu r\ t hat the nation^ of t he wo'-ld are essential ly i nterdependent, the 
will to act that wa> is not always there Severe inflation, a wide range of 
domestic problem^ and resurging nationalism have caused many coun- 
tries to turn inward And when they do look abroad, their view la still 
rnUni h\ n.itmnal self-int<?rests and balance-of-power politics Under 
these circumstance-^, global cooperation may prove to be the most dif- 
ficult solution of all 

Ypt, even thou^'h the climata for international action may be unfavorable, 
the Issue hiis been jometi in forums aroifnd the world The Provisional 
Indicative World Plan for Agricultural Development of the United Nations 
Committee on Food and Agriculture < FAO ), the United Nations FAO World 
Vocid Programme, the International Labor Organization s World Employ- 
ment Programme, the Action Plan for the Human Environment, the United 
Nations World Plan of Action for the Application of Science and Technology 
to Development, the F^rogramme of Concerted Action for the Advancement 
' of Women, and more comprehensively, the International Development 
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Strategy for the Second Lnited Nation^ Development Decade are just a few 
of the new initiatives 

The 1975-7H National Hi^h School Debate Re>olutions invite participsK 
tion in the^e debates Thev aie 

I Re>olved That the deielopttwht and alhxdtion of scarce world re- 

sourcvs should be controlled hv an international organiza- 
tion 

II Resolved That the deielopnient and olliKation of world fcxxi re- 

sources should hi' I on trolled by an international organiza- 
tion 

III Resolved That the decelopnient and allocation of world energy ' 
soura > should be vontrolkd bran international organi: 
tion 

^ The di>cussion of the topic which follows ls divided into three sections 
Action I explores the problem of scarcity of world resource>, including food 
and energ\- resource> Section II attempts to describe exKsting mechanisms 
and programs tor developing and allocat ing resources throughout the world 
vSection III treats ^ome of the international approaches which have been 
proposed for dealing with the problem of scarcit> 



Section I Profile of Scarcity 

The purpose of tVtis section is to de>cribe specific \vorld resources that 
are in >hort >upply. to describe the severit> of the shortages, and to analyze 
>onie of their cause> In order to facilitate the discu>sion. it i>necessar> first 
to define the phrase, "scarce world resources " Thi> definition will be de- 
veloped b\ beginning \Mth the term resources and then by considering its 
mtxJifiers, world and scane 

Definition of Scarce World Resource^ 

Res(tur(es A dictionary definition of the term resource^ is simpl\ 
tiiose "sourcv s of supplv, support or <iid " For economist.-*, this definition i> 
unsatisfactorv because U ignores ans\Ners to important questions such as of 
what kind, for what purpOH\ (ind for whom'^ Hence, the economist would 
expand the definitit)n the followinj^ way Resources are all new and reserved 
sources of supplv, support, or aid — natural, human, and man-made - that go 
ir>to the prfxluction of gorxls jmd services in ortler to >atisf\ human wants 
and needs Resourres, then, <ire of three kinds (1 ) natural resources, our 
inheritance fr')m nature composed of larui, watei, <itmosphere. mineraU, 
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and life forms (fauna and flora). (2) humaVm^Qurces, labor ifrom unskilled 
to skilled, nontechnical to techinical). and entrepreneurial ability (man- 
aj^ement). and i3) man-made resources, all man-made aids to production, 
such as machinery', factories, investments, etc 

These resources are put to use as building blocks, for producing goods 
• commodities) and services Cioods jjjid services have utility in that they 
atisfy human wants r.nd'needs. man's physiological necessities as well as 
the need to dll\ and economically The followin^odel illustrates 

our use of ^ 



Cfoods or Service 
WHEAT 

Resources Needed 



Natural Human M an- Made 

Seed.s Farmer ^ Machinery 

St>i] ; Storage Facilities 

Water InvestmentsS 
SunVnjht Fertilizers 

Pesticides 



Notice in the model that wheat, in an economic analysis, is a rommoii- 
itv , not one of ihv basic resource^ In a technical sense. thi> is probably true 
of all t>pes ot fo(xi products However, fiecause food is so fundamental to 
human ^urvi\al. it is frequent^ treated as one of the basic resources 

> Furthermore, to the extent that a raw fowl product must be processed before 
It 1^ fit for human consumption, the raw product becomes one of the re- 
sources in the pnxluction process For example, when the wheat produced in 
the mixiel alxjve is sent to mills to he ground into flour, it becomes one of the 
resources on which the miller draws in the pmduction of his commodity We 
j aie inc^lined. therefore, to include food among the resources of the world 

Much thf same can l)e said toi energy h is a pnxluct of natural resources 
such as fossil minerals, uranium, sunlight, and watercourses However, like 
tood. It has conu> to he considered a resource and it will he considered such 
here 

While \^e have attempted to cate^;ori/e resources a> natural, human, 
and man made, it must he recogni/ed that all lesources are linked together 
in an el«ilK»iafe etological s\stem Use or abuse of one of these resources 
protoutulU imp.icts on the use of all other resoiirces Thus, increasingly 
auth»»riMes ar^' viewing resources as an infrangible whole 

Warfd This term can onU refer to the planet Karth <ind humans in 
^^eneral It suggests strongU in this context that the resources ol the planet 
arc* held in <i kind ot collectue ownership hv all people which transcejid> 
traditional notions of pruate property and national sovereignty This view 
Is strengthened h\ the tact that thevgent of change in all the 1975-76 

IC 
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resolutions is an international organization with powers of controlling pri- 
vate and national activities 

Scarce This word means "insufTicient to satisfy need, or not abundant " 
In the popular mind, resources are scarce when their supply is, or appears to 
be, limited in nature Thus, gold and platinum are deemed to be scarce 
because they are trace elements on the plahet. We also speak of oil as being 
scarce because known publicized reserves seem to be in short supply. How- 
ever, as JamefB Boyd points out in The Mineral Position of the United States, 
1975-2000, genuine shortages are seldom encountered in nature; indeed; he 
says, "total reserves are large enough to stagger the imagination/'" Re- 
sources are scarce primarily because we lack the technology to recover and 
process them at costs feasible under existing economic conditions According 
to Boyd "Shortages, if they occur, result from failure to find and develop 
reserves and to finance and build the supply system/'-^ Scarcity is a func- 
tion, therefore, not only of natural limitations but also of technological and 
economic limitations 

But resources become scarce for still other reasons Through monopolis- 
tic controls over supply or through manipulation of the distribution system, 
resources which exist in great abundance may be withheld from the market. 
Thus, artificial scarcity is generated In addition, resources may be scarce 
because society prohibits their development or supply Environmental de- 
mands for clean air, for instance, or the fear that nuclear power plants will 
contaminate the environment have lead to curtailments in the use of coal 
aMd nuclear power in the generation of energy, thus contributing to the 
energy shortage in the United States Furthermore, through diversion or 
misuse of resources of a region, one nation may create shortages for its 
neighbors Rivers which cross international boundaries offer a prime exam- 
ple of this cause of scarcity By the time the Colorado River crosses into 
Mex ICO, for example, its waters are so poll uted that the river has 1 ittle util ity 
U) Mexican farmers P'lnally, international conflict results in scarcity. The 
prolonged war in Southeast Asia has seriously crippled the ability of that 
region to contribute to world food supply 

The word .scarce, then, must be defined in the context of controls exerted 
over supply by forces such as natural limitations, technological drag, social 
pressures, nationalism, and war 

Scarce world resources In li^ht of the discussion above, this phrase 
appears to refer to those natural, human and man-made resources, on which 
all people depend for survival and growth, that are m short supply becaus^e of 
natural, technological, monopolistic, .social and international causes, and 
war We shall discuss these under three general headings, food, energy, and 
mineral resourc'^^ However, within each heading our analysis, by neces- 
sity, must include othei more specific resources 

Srarnt\ m F(H)fl Re*>nt4rves 

In it,s as.sessment of the \vorld Uxyd suppl>, the World Food Conference 
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observed that "the optimism about the world food situation and prospects 
which prevailed at the end of the sixties has given way to widespread 
anxiety The immediate cause of this concern can be traced back to the 
year 1972. In that year, drought in Northern Africa ♦and poor weather 
condition^ in Southeast Asia and the .Indian subcontinent, Canada, Au- 
stralia, and the Soviet Union resulted in sharp cutbacks in food production. 
Total world food production declined by 1 6 per cent." More alarmingly, 
since the bulK^ of the world's people consume them directly, production of 
cereal grains fidl from 1,209 million metric tons in 1971 to 1,184 million 
metric tons in 1T972; wheat production dropped by 7 4 million metric tons, 
coarse grains by IJ 9 million metric tons and nee by 10 2 million metric 
tons In the same p^od of time world population grew by 2, per cent, thus 
the net loss was substantially compounded 

Very rapidly, this shortfall sent shock waves through the world's 
economy World food prices soared. "Wheat prices increased from $60 per ton 
in the second quarter of 1972 to $210 per ton in the first quarter of 1974, a 
250 per cent increase During the same period, the price of nee rose over 300 
per cent— from $132 to $570 per ton As is seen in Table 3,'^'' these prices 
have declined but slightly since then. The higher prices were quickly passed 
on to consumers In the developed OECD (Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development) nations, as the United States Department of 
Agriculture notes in The World Food Situation and Prospects to 1985' 

Average consumer prices rose 3 7 per cent annually during the 1961-71 
period, but they increased 4 7 per cent in 1972, 7 7 per cent in 1973, and 
12 5 per cent between March 1973 and March 1974 Even in these de- 
veloped countries, food accounts for between 30 and '55 per cent of the 
consumer price index, except fo^fhTlThited StatCb, where it accounts for 
only 22 per cent 

In the developing countries the impact was much more severe They 
faced almost insurmountable problems of financing higher food import bills, 
since at the very time the cost of food was skyrocketing in the international 
market, the value of their exports remained at pre-shortage levels. The 
problem was exacerbated by two other factors the energy crisis, which 
inflated the cost of fertilizers, and dramatic declines in food aid programs, on 
which many nations relied to make up deficits The decline in assistance 
followed drops in world food reserves to thp lowest levels in 20 years 
Reserves of wheat, for example, fell from 48 8 million metric tons 11^971 to 
'29 million metric tons in 1972 Similar decreases are recorded for cbarse 
grains and rice, the reserves of which fell 29 per cent and 31 pet cent 
respectively As a consequence of all these forces, starvation conditions 
prevailed in the Sahelian region of Africa and in Bangladesh, in several 
countries rice \yas rationed, and in nunierous other developing nations 
severe local shortages occurred "History records more acute shortages in 
' individual r iuntries, but it is doubtful whether such a critical food situation 
has ever been worldwide," according to a United Nations analysis '\ 
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TaHik 3 World Cereal Supplies. 1971/72 to 1973/74* 

1971/72 1972,^73 1973/74 
I niillion metric tons i 

353 6 346 2 3779 

52 1 67 6 64 7 

22 8 33 7 22 7 

29 3 33 9 42 0 

48 8 29 0 20 7 



651 4 633 5 674 9 

47 4 55 4 62 7 

40 9 45 4 48 4 

6 5 10 0 14 3 

55 6 39 6 31 8 



205 9 195 7 214 3 

7 7 76 74 

16 14 1 :^ 

6 1 6 2 6 1 

9 1 6 3 '3 7 



- Argentina, Australia, Cana'da, European Economic Community, I'mted 
States 

' Kvo, barltn, o.it^, ma'^e, sor^'hum and nullet,s. rruxed grains 
* Ar^jentina, Australia. C a» »da, United States 

Calendar veais, 1971. 1972, 1973 

Japan. Pakistan. Thailand, United States 

Excluding trade between EEC (European F>onomic Coninnunit>i member 
count'^ies 

•Source FAO Commodtty Review iind Outh*()k, 197:^1974, Rome 1974 

Asai 'del for the future, the events of 1 97,2 deserve careful i^tud> They 
illustrate in starkly real terms the precarious margin which now exists 
Ix't ween \^^)rld fo(xl production and world populat ion They show that withm 
a matter of month.s crop failure^ in certain key areas are translated into 
venous fo(xl shortages, higher fowl prices, serious inflationary pressures, 
and .si'vere deprivation among the pjK)rer people of the world And they 
indicate that future ci ises may be much more damaging because the re- 
serves n(«.'(:e<l to ofTset and cushion them mav not be rebuilt 

Prior lO 1972, authorities were generally optimistic about world food 
prospects through 198') As a study conducted for the World Fo(k1 Conference 
discloses 



Wheat 

Production * 
Imports' 

Developed countries ' 

Developing countries 
Closing stocks of mam exporting countries * 

Coarse Gra ins * 
Proouction ^ 
Imports 

Developed countiie.s 

Developing countries 
Closing stocks of main exporting countries ^ 

Rice 'nulled equivalent i 
Proautt ion 
Imports 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 
Closing stocks of the main exporting countries ' 



' Including wheat flour in wheiAi equivalent 
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Between 1953 and 1971, in 22 developing countries the fate of growth of 
food production exceeded the Second I>evelopment Decade tafgei of 4 per 
cent per annum, while in only 13 countrie^wat> it les^ than 2 per ..cnt In 
out of Mf> de veiopi ng countries for w Hk h data i^ a vailable output grew 
faster than food demand, in 54 of the countries it grew faster than 
population / 

Partially on the basis of these achie /ements^^e United Nations Com- 
mittee on Food and A^^ricuiture <FAO), the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Iowa State University ail projected that now through 1985 
world food resources would probably remam in surplus of population needs 
Their projection^ for cereal grains are summarized in Table 4 

t^nh to 
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^tock buildup, timing of 'shipments, and missinK data on a number of small importers Project^^J 
H^ulllbrlum does not allow for builditiK or reducinn stock'* tFAO Asian centrallv planned 
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Space does not permit a full discussion ofthe assumptions underlying 
thejse projections In general, on the demand side (with the exception of 
USDA \\K they reflec't the hehef that hetween now and 1985 prevailing 
patterns of food consumption will hold, that is, there will be no appreciable 
change** in income distribution between the developed and developing na- 
tions Thus, the> assume not only that the average diet in developing 
nations will remain markedly inferiortothatof the developed countries, but 
that nothing will be done to correct the problem of persistent, widespread 
malnutrition which now afflicts approximately 460 million people On the 
supply side, for the same period, all projections indicate a "trend toward 
greater and greater dependency on food imports ' FAO predicts deficits of 
85 million metric tons m the developing countries hy 1985; USDA I, 59 
million metric ton.>. USDA II, 78 million metric tons. USDA III, 52 million 
metric tons, USDA IV, 23 million metric tons, and ISU, between 1 13 and 1 18 
million metric tons 

The developing world s problem of financing such massive deficits is 
underscored in a report prepared for the World Food Conference. 

The paymenrs aspect of this vast import can be visualized when it is 
reckoned that at the 1973-74 average price of cereals of US $200 per ton, 
an expenditure of $17 bilhon per annum would be involved, and these 
countries would also be needing imports of other foods besides cereals It 
IS clear that under the existing trade arrangements, the majority of 
cereal importing developing countries would not be able to finance such 
heavy imports In that situation, the only alternative would be a delib- 
erate restriction of consumption in these countries by rationing or other 
means and this would depress their whole economies That is why it is so 
important to assess the extent to which these gloomy trends could be 
alrored b> engineering a faster expansion of agricultural output m the 
de\ eloping countries 

If growth of agricultural output could be accelerated m developing 
nations, which is the assumpt ion niad(^ bv USDA 1\'. then the food deficit of 
tho-**' nations would be in the neighhorhocxl of 23 million metric tons by 
HiMfi, a level which ihev couki more easily finance "Fhis has been the goal of 
the United N. it ions since it first announced the Second Development Decade 
m 1961 It stvmed attainable in the late 1960s as the first achievements of 
the "(ireen Hev()lutif)n" becam*^ known T(Klav, however, a growing feeling 
of p<*ssinusm has replaced the confident outlook of that period "Much 
evuleoce suggests, though it is not conclusive and does not fit all developing 
countries, that the rate of growth of agricultural production has slowd 
(lov^n in rer« ot vear*- ' Some nations whose increases averaged 5 per cent 
or more jmt \eai have slipped back to much slower rates of growth 

Authorities cite thre(» reasons for the slowdown First, whereas the 
initial g<nn^ \\ere made llirough easy, highly promising pr'ojects, future 
gain-^ must come from projects involving far greater capital outlays and 
much iTiore complex tethnologv Second, growth has been slowed because 
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high yield hybrid strains take time to develop Third, future growth requires 
the training of small inefficient farmers who thus far have resisted change.^* 
In order to by-pass these bottlenecks serious shortages of resources must be 
overcome ih three areas: (1) agricultural inputs, land for cultivation, water 
for irrigation, and fertilizers; (2) human inputs, research personnel and 
teachers; and (3) investment, capital to build infrastructure. Let us discuss 
these shortages in order. 

Scarce land resources. Recent studies by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Committee and the Iowa State University reach similar conclu- 
sions that currently only about one-half of the world's land which is suitable 
for the production of food is under cultivation The ISU study indicates that 
the pool of tillable soil stands at 7.8 billion acres, of which only 3,4 billion are 
ip use *" The FAO estimates that developing countries are presently farm- 
ing only one-half of their available acreage On the surface, these studies 
suggest that l^d is not presently a scarce world resource. 

However, these generalizations mask some important facts about the 
land resources of the world First, in many high density population nations, 
which, taken together Constitute a large part of total world population, land 
usage is nearing 1 00 per cent of capacity This is true for the Nile Valley, the 
Indian Subcontinent, and large areas in the Far East. For these nations, 
further increases in food production must come from intensive farming of 
the land Second, much of the land singled out in the ISU pnd FAO surveys 
IS found in tropical rain forests or on wind-swept, semi-arid prairies At- 
tempts to move people to such outposts have been discouraging, as is witnes- 
sed by experiences in the Philippines and Indonesia.*^ Third, absentee and 
feudal landlords control large sections of these lands. In the absence of land 
reforms, there is no guarantee that they can be put to use ** Finally, the cost 
of bringing new land under cultivation may be beyond the financial 
capabilities of poorer nations 

Some authorities believe that the ISl) and FAO statistics are badly 
overinflated Georg Borgstrom, for example, claims that they include land of 
marginal utilit> in food production that neither can nor should be put to the 
plow He estimates that no more than 950 million acres of tillable virgin 
land remain uncultivated, and, for the most part, this is found m developed 
nations F'or example, in discussing whether tropical regions can be turned 
mto new "bread baskets" for the world. Professor Borgstrom observes. 

Much glih talk centers around the gigantic and lush forests of the 
tropiCR But few, even among the experts, seem to realize what a false 
Eldorado these are Extensive studies have been made of these condi- 
tions, the most comprehensive and convincing ones by Belgium scien- 
tists in the Congo Their findings provide an explanation of why so much 
valuable soil was lost when such forests were ruthlessly pulled down 
over huge areas and the earth laid bare to the scorching sun. Soil 
temperatures rose by up to thirty centigrades (94°F), which killed all 
living organisms, including the many microbes of various kinds without 
which the soil cannot function properly Still worse was the fact that the 
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humuh.ie , the organic substances ofthe soil, rapidly disappeared Then 
the soil became an easy victim of heav>' rains, or the opposite, extreme 
desiccation In both instances, the topsoil was carried away on a major ' 
scale *' 

« 

Similar attempts by Indonesia and the Philippines to grow conven- 
tional foods in the tropics produced much the same results, which may 
explain why those nations have been unsuccessful in relocating people 
outside their main islands Bv the same token, Borgstrom rules out the use 
of pasture land tor food production In the absence of adequate rainfall, 
subject to constant erosion of the soil by the wind, these areas, he demon- 
strates, rapidlv turn intodesertsorwasteland.sunfitforhumanuseatall As 
he concludes 

In the time span to 1952, deserts and wasteland increased, from 
aUiut one-tenth ofthe total land area to nearly one-fourth and still 
more now As repeatedly stressed in this book, this enlargement is 
primarily the consequence of man's intervention and little the result of 
an\ secular change in climate The truth of the matter is that man 
through his intervention has created more desiccated, denuded and 
devastated lands than the amount of fertile land he ever created through 
oey. tillage and irrigation "* 

Where truth lies in this controversy is matter for further research and 
study The point is, however, that land is a scarce natural resource Its full 
mobilization in meeting mans growing need for food more and more rests on 
our ability to use it intensively 

Scarce water resources If, indeed » we have just suggested, man s 
future fof)d supplies must come more and more from intensive farming, then 
water becomes one of our most critical resources "Green Revolution * tech- 
nology, the introduction of new high-yield grain hybrids, demands abun- 
dant water supplies In fact, in the absence of adequate irrigation, yields 
from these new seeds will be no greater than from conventional strains In 
order to guarantee adequate water supplies, it is necessary, especially in the 
developing nations, to practice water con.servation on an ever- increasing 
^cale Hun -off water must be trapped and stored by dams and fed into 
agnrultural projects by elaborate and costly irrigation systems 

Well over 200 million hectares of land are now irrigated "The Peoples 
Republic of China leads the way with nearly 70 per cent of her land being 
irngatetl 'approximately 7H million hectares) Among other major irriga- 
tion stems are those in India, Pakistan. Taiwan. Egypt. Japan, Israel, and 
Indonesia ' These projects often produce dramatic results in food produc- 
tion Shrv building the Aswan dam, for example. Egypt has increased its 
nee crop by 50 percent and. even with heavy population growth, has become 
-elf-suffiCient in com Totally, the dam has permitted harvesting three crops 
a Near and has permitted an additional million acres of land to be placed 
under cultivation la 10 per cent increase > It is estimated that another 
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million acres of land ultimately will be reclaimed from the desert for food 
production "^^ 

Management of the world's water resources for use in food production, 
however, is not without its drawbacks In some areas, the life span of major 
dam projects is only a few decades because of silting To prevent silt from 
being trapped by the dam, extensive reforestation, which lessens soil ero- 
^ sion, IS required, but this, in turn, takes acreage away from food 
production '* In addition, irrigation is accompanied by a serious problem of 
salinization Robert Katz explains 

Divert mgriver water onto the land raises the subsoil water table, andas 
the water nears the surface, it inhibits the growth of plant roots by 
waterlogging Worse, through evaporation a residue of salt is left in the 
soil, ultimately rendering it unfit for cultivation 

A>s this situation accelerates, it turns the land into marshes Salinization 
can be controlled by installing tube wells"which tap the water tabledirectly, 
washingdown the salts below the soil.'*''' However, in times of drought, or in 
years when precipitation falls below normal, tube wells oflen fail, introduc- 
ing a degree of unpredictability into food production. Moreover, althcigh 
the installation of tube^wells is cheap by our standards, about $1 ,500, it may 
be beyond the means of small farmers,in developing countries," Finally the 
"Green Revolution" has left in its wake the spread of a dangerous disea^ 
called §£histosomiasis or "snail fever 'Currently, it affects some 250 million 
peogj^^nostly the rural poor, in Asia and Africa Although, like malaria, it 
can be contrcjled by drugs, its control and prevention is costly 

Throughout t(^is brief discussion of water resources, we have suggested 
that the costs incidental to the kind of irrigation system which fosters 
"Green Revolution" technology* are very high Robert Katz summarizes the 
problem 

It can scarcely doubted that the environmental problems originating 
from the world's irrigation requirements will submit to the powers of 
technology-, and the advance of technology is heK', too, dependent on 
capital inputs The problem associated with capital resources and capi- 
tal formation are another matter, however The water needs of the green 
revolution appear to he rising mbch faster than the funding capacities 
unijer the present inequitable .system of capital flow and distribution 
This not the same as saying that the necessary wealth is nonexistent 
' KCAFKt estimated in 1971 that Asia's water supplies would have to 
double l)V 1980 to keep abreast of its requirements It is not water that is 
the missing ingredient, it is the tens of billions of dollars needed for 
water- resources development ^' 

The problem ol scarce water resources also m vol v€\s persistent problems 
withlhe t('rriturial rights of nations While this was touched on briefly in 
the discussion of defmitions, it requires amplification Frequently, the 
water supply upon which nations depend for irrigation comes from rivers 
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which pass through several nations on their way to the sea. In such cases, 
onre nation, by diverting the water supply or by misusing it, creates serious 
problems for its neighbors Conflicts, capable of erupting into war, presently 
exist over the water rights of the Indus (Pakistah and India), the Nile 
(Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia), the Jordan (Israel, Syria, and Jordan), the 
-Euphrates-Tigris (Syria, Tu/|iey, and Iraq) and to a lesser extent, the Col- 
orado (Mexico and the United States) and the Columbia (Canada and the 
United States). Unless accords can be reached, these conflicts will deepen in 
the future/ ' 

Increasingly, then, water resources dictate the degree to which food 
supplies will keep pace with population pressures. In an absolute sense, 
there is perhaps no natural shortage of water, but the expense involved in 
conserving and distributing water necessitates its inclusion among scarce 
world resources 

Scarce fertilizer resources Like water and hybrid seeds, fertilizer is an 
essential element in "Green Revolution" technology. Application of fer- 
tilizer IS not only necessary to achieve high production yields, but it affects 
the protein content of the grain product, a necessity in any attack on the 
problem of malnutrition throughout the world."* While the technology is 
extremely comply, food production requires application of several kinds of 
fertilizers, including nitrogen, phosphate, and potash 

Serious shortages of fertilizers exist at the present time As a consequ- 
ence, world prices are at an all-time high. A report prepared by the Economic 
Research Service of the Department of Agriculture discloses 

Most nitrogen and P2O2 product prices are now at all time highs on the 
international market Many experts seem to feel that fertilizer prices 
pre approaching their peaks Some observers feel that P2O2 prices may 
peak and then level off during the coming year and trend downward by 
1976 and 1977 as added capacity comes on stream Nitrogen pnces have 
not peaked With added capacity slow in coming on-stream, it may be 3 
or 4 years before appreciable price decreases occur 

The net effect of these steep price increases has been a decline in the use of 
fertilizers in developing nations The Department of Agriculture reports 
that "current high prices have caused reduced purchases particularly by 
developing; rountries Short supplies |have| placed an added burden on ef 
forts to increase food production in those developing countries where fer- * 
tilizer IS crucial — especially the relatively land-scarce nations of Asia 
India, for example, increased consumption by only 3 per cent in 1973 and 
1974, compared with increases on the average of 13 5 per cent since 1967 
This pattern holds for a number of other nations as well "Thus, limited 
supplies and high prices I of fertilizer] were undoubtedly a factor in slowing 
food production increases in these countries in 1973 and 1974 ' 
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This condition has been produced by a number of forces which render 
future projections of fertihzer supply and demand uncertain. One such force 
!S the price of oil, since oil is not only a feeding stock from which fertilizers 
are made but a significant cost factor in operating fertilizer plants. Oil prices 
may explain why nitrogen fertilizer plants in developing countries are 
cun*ently operating at less than full capacity Mother causes may be worn out 
equipment and poor management) If they were oj)erating at full capacity, 
the developing nation^ could produce a fertilizer surplus of some L6 million 
tons In addition, severe supply excess predicted in the early 1970s, which 
retarded the development of new capacity, is only now being attained 
Finally, new demand is being placed on existing capacity by the livestock 
industry which uses forms of fertilizers as. a feed supplement" Table 5 
projects world demand for fertilizer through 1980 



TaHI F 5 Total Plant Nutrient Consumption Forecast 
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' Includes Japan. Israel. Republic of South Africa, and Oceania 

Exclude^ Republic of South Africa 
' Excludes Japan and Israel 



A numt¥»r of factors will influence the development of the necessary sup* 
plies, not the least of which are high energy costs As for the developing 
countries 
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[Thev ) are scheduling additions to capacity that will more than double 
present levels by 1977 The opportunity exists for them to nnrake sign ific- 
^ ant inroads mto the large trade deficit the\ alread> have In fact, by 
1975 the developing regions could become net exporters of nitrogen if all 
of the existing pla»its and those that are planned for the next five years 
were to operate at anything near their full capability Should they 
continue their relatively poor performance, however, the developing 
regions will remain net importers, requiring i to 2 million tons of 
nitrogen above their own output 

As IS usually the case when one attempts to generalize about a whole 
block of nations, predictions of thi> kind overlook individual differences 
Regardless of effort, some developing nation^ wiH remain highly dependent 
on the vagaries of world supply and demand When supplies are unavaila- 
ble, or prices too high, should they be expected to sacrifice vitally important 
food production ' The World Fix>d Conference addressed itself to this di- 
lemma and concluded th^t new safeguards are urgently required 

Scarce human resources The world food picture is affected by scarce 
human resources in two important aspects First, bottlenecks are occurring 
m the spread of modern agriculture because of lack of skilled farm person- 
nel Second, research is lacking in a nurrber of key areas of food technology 

As we noted earlier, the increase m food production m developing 
nations has slowed because, in part, development has moved past the most 
efficient producer to marginal farm laborers who lack both the skills and the 
motivation ^o apply "Green Revolution ' technology Willard W Cochrane in 
The World Foinl Problem A Guardedl\ Optiryn^tic View characterizes the 
-,niall firmer in most developing countries 

The tvpical farmer in a trdditional situation is an illiterate person who 
cannot read a newspaper, has never heard of a farm journal, and has 
almost noappreciation of the man-made laws under which he lives orthc 
fundamental cause and-effect relationships in the ph\ sical world which 
control his production pos^^ihilities Todiis he probabl> has some access 
to radio communication, but information from that sourre comes from 
the outside world which ho dois not know or trust He is one of the 
-simple folk who live in .\ village and fears everything out.«ide his 
intim.ite fannlv circU* — the fx)hce. the tax collector, the monev lender, 
the headman of the Mlla^a*. the tt)wn niercharN, the armv , the weather, 
the larawav government, and .m unknown collection of gods He lives in 
a world of fear an<l ignuratue wif h ,i f<»rni pnxiuction sv stem ,ind a level 
>A technoiogv. handed down to him from time immemorial 

It is apparent that intensive retraining nni^t he completed before these 
farm workers can m<ister the sophist icat-ed methtxls of rruKlern agriculture 
u i*h their (jemancls (or prope r watertnanagenient. fertilization, and proces- 
sing A numi)er oi motivational factors thwart eff^n^ to retrain the margi- 
nal farmer at the present time In a r»u!nlK'r of developing countries, foml 
prices are artinciailv -et .md rontrolied bv th(* government in order to 
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sustain large populations in urban areas Not only do such policies tend to 
encourage migration to the city from the farm, but they also undercut the 
profit incentive ofthesrhall farmer Wh> should hemvobt ( if. indeed, he has. 
or can find, capital) in the agricultural inputs which are necessary to 
increase his yield when he may receive less for his product than the cost of 
producing it*' In his mind, the better approach is to follow the time-honored 
practice of raisingjust enough tg feed himself and his family, and a little bit 
more to exchange for necessities which he cannot produce for himself 

Companion to this problem, of course, is that of absentee or feudal land 
ownership The net effect is the same Like government managed prices, the 
absentee landlord levies what amounts to a tax on the labor of the small 
farmer, which destroys his incentive to produce more In addition, farm size 
m developing countries often discourages efficiency in project planning and 
development With small farms of two or three hectares the norm, the 
individual farmer seldom possesses the capital to install the infrastructure 
which IS necf^^ary for modern agriculture. Quite obviously, a need exists 
not only for capital inputs in tTfee areas, but for some type of co-operative 
farming < not necessarily commune or collective farms) which by spreading 
costs will permit the small farmer to modernize In this regard, some au- 
thorities alsocal I for insurance programs to protect the small farmer against 
crop failure^ - 

Report > prepared for the World Food Conference emphasize the fact 
that declining rates of food production in underdeveloped nations will not 
regain their lost momentum until the small farmer is made part of overall 
developmental pl.ns Extensive social, structural and institutional changes 
must occur before this can be accomplished 

Many delegate^ to the World Food Conference singled out research as 
one of the high priority items on the agenda to stave off world hunger One 
area of research mentioned— research to study the impact of food production 
on water and land resources — already has been described The relationship 
between climate and food production also was cited as requiring urgent 
attention '* 

> In recent vears. a number of climatologi^ts have claimed that the earth 
IS cooling at a rate which nui> presage the coming of a new ice age Their 
conelu«-ions re^t, partially, on ' the effects which man-made 
pollution—principally dust and particulate matter— has had on the earths 
atmosphere A full discussion of their findings isoutside the limited scope of 
this anaU^i- Ho\^ever, widespread concern does exist Therefore, answers 
are IxMirg sought to such questions as How fast are these changes occurring'^ 
How nre thev atTectin^,' pres^at world weather patterns'^ Are there early 
warning -ign^ of \\eather changes which will produce crop failures'^ How can 
we correct the damage that has been done'^ ' 

Fmallv, more research is needed to discover ways of reducing losses to 
crops from fungus jH'sts, and rodents both before harvest and during proces- 
sing, storage, and distribution F^stimates of the losses in the food supply 
from these -sources range upward of 25 per cent of the total vield ' 
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Scarce capital resources It should be apparent at this poinfe that the 
problem of stimulating food production in developing countries is onetha^ 
requires massive capital outlays It entails instaljing whole irrigation sys^ 
t«ms, draining swamps and marshlands and, if technically feasible, clearing 
jungles and tropical forests But more, it means creating a nev/ agricultural 
technology in many nations from the small farmer upward Cost estimates 
vary, but all authorities place them in the billions These will be described in 
detail in Section III 

The problem was **ummarized for the World Food Conference in the 
following terms 

A^prinnpal factor required to achieve the food production goals is a 
major increase in the funds available to developing countries for agricul- 
tural and i^ral development The present flow of external resources for 
agriculture in developing countries 18 about U S $1 5 billion per annum 
It would seem necessary to increase this to at least U S $5 billion per 
annum in the next five years between 1975 and 1980 Thid would facili- 
tate stepping up the rate of total investment in agriculture to a range of 
I' S $16 to U S $18 billion during this period " 

Scarcity in Energy Resources 

In a physical sense, energy is the "capacity fordoing work and overcom- 
ing resistance. '* Any substance which fuels man himself, his domesticated 
animals, his machines and his factories, therefore, is a source of energy. 
Today these substances are normally classified under four headings* sol r 
energy, fossil fuels, nuclear fuels, and geothermal energy 

Solar energy consists of those resources which are produced by the sun* 
food substances for man and animals, fuel wood, direct wind power, direct 
water power, hydroelectricity, tidal power, track combustion, and direct 
solar energy convertors Fossil fuels include coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
oil, shale, and tarE>ands. Nuclear fuels take two forms* fuels derived from the 
fission of uranium and thorium and fusion power Geothermal energy is 
obtained by harnessing the internal heat of the earth. 

Taken as a whole, it is safe to say that the energy resources of the earth 
.re inexhaustible Sojar energy is large in magnitude and unlimited in time 
Nuclear fuel&are practically inexhaustible, particularly if breeder reactors 
are able to utili/e the common isotopes of uranium and thorium '"This is not 
to say, however, that all forms of energy are inexhaustible By any account- 
ing', at present rates of consumption our store of fossil fuels, for example, will 
be used up in a matter of centuries 

At the present time, ttie developed nations meet their energ>' needs 
principally through the combustion of fossil fuels In the United States, 
which can be taken roughly as a model for industrialized countries, 41 per 
cent comes from p<?troieum, 33 per cent from natural gas, 20 per cent from 
coal, 4 per cent frum hydroelectricity, 1 per c* nt fronn nuclear power, and 1 
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per cent from miscellaneous sources — wood power, wind, water power, etc. 
The developing nations rel> much less on fossil fueiS, substituting for them 
energ>' derived from the direct labor of man and animals, wood, wmd power, 
and water power Table 6 shows energy use for the world in 1970 as a 
whole 

T\hik6 Use of World Energy Resources, 1970 



Source 
Foa.-iU Fueis 

Coal 30 

Petroleum 36 

Natural Gas 18 

Solar Energy — 

Hydroelectric ^ 

Miscellaneous iwood. water, wind, feed* 10 

More specifically, in 1970 the world consumed approximately 2,700 
million ton.- of coal, 8 5 million barrels of oil, 30 6 trilkon feet of natural gas. 
and 1 7 billion kilowatts of hydroeiectricity Industrial nations use about 7 
times as much energy as their less developed counterparts The United 
States accounts for over one-fourth of world consumption, and United States 
energy needs alone are projected to double between 1970 and the year 2000 
and double again in the following 70-year p<$riod Table 7 gives projections 
for the world between 1970 and 2070 

Tabix 7 World Energy Needs, 1970-2070 



K I'l ' im British Thtrnuil I nib 

Region 1970-2000 1970-2070 

United States 300 1600 

Other Industrial 800 , 2800 

Non-Industnal _200 800 

World 130Q 5200 

In assessing the capacitv of the world's energy supplies to meet these 
demand.s, which are growing exponentially, it is important that we under- 
stand huw expert^ estimate energy resources Let us begin by noting that 
-ome resources are "recoverable reserves " These are depo»sits which have 
been discovered and are currently being produced commercially or could be 
brought into commercial production Other energy resources are referred to 
as being "submarginally recoverable "These are deposits that are known to 
exist hut which cannot be pmfitably exploited at current maiket prices For 
example, the United States has vast known reserves of oil which can be 
extracted bv water-flood or fire-sweep production, these are classified as 
"submarginal resources' because they cannot be marketed profitably at 
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todav's prices <or at leajst thev could not before the energy crisis) 

In addition to "recoverable and unrecoverable resources," we speak of 
"undiscovered re>ources *' Because minerals are found in certain rock for- 
mationsand at certain depths, geolo^ni;ts are able to make educated guesi;es 
about the probability of finding mineralj; once a certain formation is known 
If probabilities are very high that a given mineral is present and can bo 
profitably mined, then it i.^ classified as a "recoverable undiscovered re- 
serve If It IS hi leved tto exist but would require expensive technoiogies^o 
recover it is called a "submarginal undiscovered resource "These methods 
for describmg reserves of resources can be diagrammed as follows 

Reserves of Resources 
Know" rndiscovered 



I Recoverable 

; L 



I Submcirgmii! 

i 
j 



On the basis of all these considerations, Geoffrey Chandler, president of 
the Institute of Petroleum, has estimated that total world energy consump- 
tion in the year 20()0 will be 5 5 x lO'^oil equivalent tons. World resources in 
2000 <oil expressed as oil ton- equivalent ) will be as follows fossil fuels 
I ultimate reserves of coal, oil, gas, shale, and tar sands), 5 x 10*'; nucl^ear 
energy from fission 'total fission fuel if used in current reactors), 0 1 x 10'''; 
nuclear energ>' using breeders, 15x 10", nuclear fusion, 35,(X)0 x 10", world 
solar input, 1:>5 x 10' hvdropower, 25 x 10\ geothermai power, 1 x 
W, useable tidal energy. 0 5 x 10" Chandler assumes that the technology to 
produce newer torms ot energv will enierge. but, »n any event, his projection 
indicates no shortage of energy for expected uses With respect to pet- 
to leum resources, known reserves are approximately 91,000 million tons, 
e/iough to last at present rates of consumption for 3^ years, petroleum 
rpsoiirces are est imated at :^()0,000 million tons The picture for natural gas 
IS almost identical to that for oil Oil shale resources are approximately 
4,000 X 10 ' barrels of oil Coal resources are about 34,000 x 10* 

All authorities make the point that the energy resources of the world 
are inexhaustible As we deplete our fossil fuel resources, the energy thev 
ftUpplv currently c<in be replaced bv n,ew sources of >upply, indeed, as we 
deplete a ^>perific fossil fuel -oil other fossil fuels ran he used m its place An 
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abundant future supplv of energ> . then, is limited onl> by mans will power 
and his lechnolo^v 

Are thfie serious tfchnological barneys to the development of new 
energy resources'' Most experts believe that the technology necessary for 
widespread use of solar, geothermal. and fusion power will not develop until 
some time in the future, although generally they are confident it will exist 
when the need for it arises As for conversion of coal to liquid or gas (coal 
liquefartion and gasification), the technology was developed and used by 
Germany in World War II and is employed presently in South Africa The 
only barrier to its more general use is price and the tnct that converting coal 
to forms of o;l and ;:as is an expensive way of using energy because ^he 
process requires energy^ (heat) m order to make the conversion/* \ 



* Can new energ\' supplies be produced at commercially acceptable 
prices'' Again, the answer appears to be yes In the case of coal gasification 
and liquefaction, costs would fall dramatically if the industry were to 
expand enough to take advantage of the economics of scale This observation 
i.s ha-^ed on the economic assumption that "every tune there is a doubling of 
the total nun^.her of unit.s manufactured, transported, or processed in some 
t»conomic activity, there re.sult.s a fixed percentage decline in unit cost 
This is not to say. however, that the ultimate price would be as low a§ the 
price of oil before 1973 But, in iime it probijbly could be brought below 
prevailing crude oil prices 

At this point, we have reached the real "heart of the matter" concerning 
use of energy resources Price, not natural shortages or a lack of technology, 
really dictates what energ> resources will be used And here we are speak- 
ing less in terms of economic costs than in terms ofsucia land political costs. 

A> was seen in the definitions which began this section, resources may 
become .scarce because society limits or prohibits their use Quite naturally 
land withju.stification if we believe our climatolopists). we do not wish our 
atmosphere polluted with noxious wastes from industrial ^^ctlvltles. nor are 
we willing to accept the dangers of oil spills, the thermal pollution of our 
ri\ers. the chance of radio-active contamination from nuclear power plants 
or, more recently . the possibility that nuclear fuels can be stolen and turned 
into crude bombs with which to blackmail governments As a eon.sequence, 
the United States land other industrial nations as well) h^s empowered 
agencies such as the Environmental Protection Agency and the Atomic 
F'.nergv Commission to oversee and enforce strict anti-poll ution laws Thc.^e 
<igencies directly affect price in two ways by insisting upon the installation 
of expensive anti-pollution equipment, they raise the costs of production, 
costs which are pas.sed on to the con.sumer in the form of higher prices, and 
they affect prices by injecting uncertainty into the development of energy 
.supplies What elect rir company is willing to invest m nuclear power plants 
if there is a risk that those plants will be shut down at .some future date for 
environmental reas()ns'\Similari isksface the investor in developing plants 
for coal ga.sificaliwn Hence, Ltw-. le^^ulatmg industrial use of the environ- 
ment tend tvj retard the development and introduction of new energy sup- 
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plies even though their introduction might lead to lower prices m the 
market place In short, long-range ?ocial costs often are deemed to outweigh 
-,hort-run economic one^ 

But environmental protection legislation also interacts with prices in 
the market place in a manner which plays into the hands of monopolistic 
forces John C Fisher, in Energy Crisis in Perspective, describes how this 
phenomenon is at pldv m today s energy crisis As enforcement of the 
Environmental Pi otection Act took hold, he explains, more industries, espe- 
cially electric utilities, shifted from "the use of highly polluting coal or 
uranium that they had intended using to the use of oil At the same time, 
because new pollution controls on automobiles lowered gas mileage, they 
raised demand for gasoline Increasingly, American oil companies w^nt 
abroad to find supplies to fill this new demand, principally to producers in 
the ^^ddle East As our dependency rose, conditions ripened for the type of 
cost sqi^eeze in which we find ourselves today 




Micfdle East oil reserves amount to ten times United States oil reserves, 
and to more than half of the entire world's reserves Furthermore, the cost 
of producing oil m that region is only about ten cents a bshrel Because of 
these extremely low costs. Middle Eastern nations became almost the sole 
suppliers of Europe in t4e 1950ft -and 1960s In order to protect domestic 
American oil interests, this nation traditionally has set oil import restric- 
tions on foreign oil Even with our import restrictions, however, the tempta- 
tion to take advantage of cheap Middle Eastern oil has been irresistible 
Triggered by the oil embargo imposed by Middle Eastern countries during 
the 1974 Israeli-Arab war, oil prices rose rapidly in 1974 and remain at the 
same high level today, approximately $11 a barrel 

The OPEC ' Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries ) cartel now 
virtual ly dictates both energy costs apd energy usage throughout the world 
The industrialized nations cf the West (and Japan) have not had time to. 
develop cheap, reliable alternatives to high cost OPEC oil — for example, the 
Alaskan field wells in the North Sea, or new technologies such as coal 
gasification If oil prices were to consistently remain at current high levels. 
Western nations doubtless would develop alternative supplies (the Alaskan - 
oil fields and the North Sea development will continue in any event) 
Howeve^r. the strength of OPEC's position is seen by the fact that it possesses 
the ability to preclude the development of competing sources which could 
break its monopoly over world energy By the simple expediency of threaten- 
ing to lower prices ( remember it produces oil at 10 cents per barrel ), it can so 
increase the risk to investors that they will be unwilling to underwrite 
p!*oject^ Nor does OPEC's power stop there It can retaliate against nations 
that try to develop independent energy sources by selling oil to those na- 
tions' competitors at greatlv reduced prices, thus placing the pioducts of 
nations which are trying to break awav at a competitive disadvantage in 
world trade 

There are some signs that the OPEC rtcl is beginning to disintegi die 
Oil surpluses has^e built to dangerous levels, and OPEC nations have cut 
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back on production in order to support the present high price Becaui^e some 
of the OPEC countries are heavily ent^aged in modernizing, and depend on 
revenues from oil to finance the.se projects, some authoniies believe that 
they will break the line, thut, starting a price war that will bring petroleum 
costs down Other authorities tend to discredit this vie^^ Vast amounts of 
surplus capital are building up in certain of the OPEC nations, among them 
Saudi Arabia, and these can be used as bait to keep other members of OPEC 
in line 

Meanwhile, the energy crisis is devastating not only the industrialized 
nations, but especially the developing ones As we have seen, some develop- 
ing countries have been forced to 'cut back on fertilizer purchases All of 
them are being draimjd^f mvestment capital by massive deficits in their 
payment position <^ ^ 

Scarcity in Mineral Resources 

In broad oYitline, the forces that work to create shortages in the world s 
energy supply also have the potential to cause shortages of other mineral 
resources Before we test this hypothesis, however, let us briefly sketch a 
profile of the world s mineral supply • 

in the industrial production of goods and services, man uses about 90 
minerals found in the earth s crast or on the ocean floor Some of these 
minerals exist in superabundance and are distributed widely throughout 
the world Iron, for example, conpJses about 5 per cent of the earth'*5 rrust 
and deposits of it have been discovered in most regions of the world Other 
mmerais. such as copper, lead, and zinc, are relatively scarce, only traces of 
them are found m the earth s crust and these are concentrated in certain 
localities Space does not permit a complete listing and analy^s of all these 
mmerais with e.stimates of their reserves and locations, but this infbfrnation 
can be obtained by writing tWe U S Bureau of Mines 

In u.sing these mineral.s, "man can obtain similar if not comparable 
properties from more than one This is to .-.ay that th 'ir uses often are 
interchangeabie Thus, if one mineral were to become scarce, other minerals 
ould be substituted for it with the .same desired effect Like energy re- 
^f)urces. therefore, the mineral wealth of the vorld must be as.ses.sed as a 
v\hole with the realization that as shortages occur in the use of a specific 
mineral, other minerals can be or^ploved in it.s place Jame . Boyd expresses 
ihi- ki-y a)na*pl m his article, "Minerals and How We Use Them" 

I^- tdlkm^^ aUuJt {he interchan^^CMhilitv of the mjitenaU avaiKihle to 
import the required properties, we are in fact .i^sunn^ supplies of prop- 
erties in -uch ma^'nitude that the\ canno^ run out m any ima^nahle 
. period ' 

While true in principle, this observation does not consider short run difficul- 
ties resulting from technology and the economics of supply and demand In 
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theor>, we might be able to b'jild automobiles from sand and gravel, but 
until the need to do so arises, it remains cheaper to construct them from steel 
and a host of non-feirous materials 

In addition to technological substitution, the supply of world mineral 
resources is affected in two other ways First, new means are being de- 
veloped by discovering economically recoverable sources of supply The 
Earth's Resources Satellite, for example, enables geologists to gain a more 
precise picture of the earth's surface and the composition of minerals in a 
given area Moreover, huge deposits of scarce minerals, such as copper, 
nickel, molybdenum, and cobalt, have been discovered on the ocean floor 
Second, it is possible to recycle many mineials at higher levels than in the 
past As with technological substitution, however, new discovery and recycl- 
ing are functions of the economic costs of production Thus, they probably 
will not be significant forces affecting supply until the need for them 
arises 

World demand for minerals is increasing rapidly Eugene Cameit)n, 
professor of geology at the University of Wisconsin, has devised a list of 18 
selected minerals which he believes «re barometers to future tren4s in 
production and consumption. On the basis of this .anipie, Cameron projecU, 
that in the future, mineral demand, following the trends of the past two 
decades, will double every seven or eight years. Thus, worid demand for this 
select group minerals will stand at about 3 5 billion tons by 1980 and at 
about 7 billion tons by 1990 

This enormous projected increase in mineral conisumption will almost 
certainly intensify competition among industrialized nations as each 
scrambles for a »hare of the available supply. No industrial nation is self- 
sufficient in mineral* Even the United States, which is richly endowed, will 
have to go overseas increasingly to fill its demand for virtually every 
mineral it uses In thiscompetition, social and political forces can operate, as 
we have seen in the case of energy, to create serious shortages and to afTect 
price ^ 

Man> of the -nime environmental concerns that control use of energy 
forms aKo influence use of other minerals Mining operations, for example, 
are primary polluters of water resources In addition,. strip mininj^ practices 
despoil the land The transportation of certain processed ga^^eous or explo- 
sive minerals may pres*»nt hazards to public' health and safety Restrictions 
over the development and supply -f thi.e minerals out of concern for the 
environment m»i> result, as it did with petrolpum, m our hi'commg depen- 
dent on foreign supplies B> the same token, economically recoverable 
deposits of ^)me minerals, again like petroleum, are sufficient Iv concen- 
tratc'd in a fev, ,»rea^ of the world to permit their control bv a Ciirtel of 
prfxiuaTs (the major suppliers of copper, nickel, molybdenum, and cobalt 
perhaps have thi^ c.jp.il :lit v at the present time in which event artificial 
shortages rould occur .ind prices could he nianipuLited upward " 

^♦her politic.jl l.ictors at plav in the development and allocation of 
scarce world res^)urces, which were touched on onlv in passing in the discus- 

'1 
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sion of energy, require amplification First, developing countries are m^or 
suppliers of many minerals used in industry. In the past, governments in 
developing countries have signed away the right to exploit their minerals Xo 
foreign-based mining companies. As a consequence, much of the wealth of 
the underdeveloped world has flowed to industrialized nations. Realizing 
this fact, leaders in developing countries are progressively nationalizing the 
mines in their nations. Called expropriation, this practices tends to discour- 
age the flow of investment capital from the developed to the underdeveloped 
nations, not only because investors risk losing their capital but also because 
the profit motive is substantially diminished. Nationalization is controlled 
partially by international agreements, but these contois frequently do not 
protect the investor against loss The reason is explained in the following 
passage ^ 

Control by a government lacking in training and experience in explora- 
tion and mining ventures IS less profitable Add to this that the purchase 
price I in compensation for (expropriating the mining company] often !S 
paid in bonds issued by t he host country pay able over a long period in the 
steadily inflating currency of Ihe host couiftry and subject to cancella- 
tion if an even more extreme regiuie should achieve power, and the 
prospect for mining abroad seems less attractive 

The net effect from expropriation may be to create additional shortages 
because the exploration and development of the world's mineral resources 
will not keep pace with the on-rushing demand. 

Second, supply of mineral resources is often dictate not by economic 
considerations but by the climate of international politics. The use of pet- 
roleum by the Arab states as a lever to force the United States and Western 
Europe to alter their stance toward Israel is a case in point In the future, the 
door is not barred to other nations who might wish to use their mineral 
wealth as a weapon for extracting political concessions 
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Section II Present Controls over the Development and Allocation 
OF Scarce World Resources 

In this section, we shall be concerned with the interplay of trade, 
economic assistance, and international monetary structures in the de- 
velopment and allocation of scarce world r*>sources As in Section I, let us 
begin by defining some key terms 

Deft nit ion of Development and Allocation 

Development The term is defined as "causing to grow gradually, fuller, 
longer, better, especially to make more available, or extensive * In the 
context of economics, development is a consequence of man s efforts to 
satisfy his wants and needs through the production of goods and services 
Since, for all purposes, these are inexhaustible, development is an on-going 
process which builds frnm one level to the next 

It should be apparent that development is measured quantitatively and 
qualitatively While the current need, when projected against growing 
population demands, is to expand the supply of scarce resources, for exam- 
ple, grow them quantitatively, it is also recognized that growth must be 
sound, 1 e , it should not be accomplished by destroying the environment, nor 
should It lead to greater inequities in the total use of world materials The 
type of development called for in the 1975-76 resolutions, then, is rational, 
stable, orderly, and equitable growth which aims at totally appreciating 
world resources The pattern of development can be quite asymmetrical, the 
supply of some resources growing rapidly with others growing more slowly 
or not at all Indeed, increasingly, negative growth or development, espe- 
cially in population and use of resources which damage the world s ecologi- 
cal system, is accepted as a desirable social and economic goal 

What cau.ses development of re.sourcesMn general, its handmaidens are 
the factors of protiuction— surplus of materials, labor, capital, management, 
and technology The marshaling: of the.se factors is normally beyond the 
capahilitv of any ^in^^le mdividual or nation Therefore, development re- 
quire^ cooperation among people and countries Andcooperation, in turn, is 
f.icilitated through trade (the exchange of resources. goods,andyorservice.s). 
economic as^i^tance 'monetary or technical suppf)rt which aims at building 
the infrastructure of production, aid loutnght grants, or highly favorable 
loans, of fTioru'v, gocxl.s. and/or servicesi, and financial and monetary struc- 
tures that promote c(inimerce 'hanks, lending institution^, and the interna- 
tional currencv rangenient^ t The trade, economic a.ssistance, aid, and 
fin<incial pf)licies of nation^ i»re shaped by number of considerations to 
pcotect their souices ot supph , to hu> gofxis and services at the lowest cost, 
and to bmld market^ tor their own products Among these, security con.sid- 
enit ions balk large at theprest»nt tune In this s(»ction, then, development (of 
starct* world lesources ) w ill be viewed m the context of international trade, 
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economic assistance and aid programs, and mternational monetary sys- 
tems 

Allocation This term is used m two ways First, it means "to set^part 
for a particular purpose ' Thus, in the allocation of the land resources of the 
United States, certain areas are set ap^rt for use as national parks and 
forests. By the same token, city zoning laws allocate space for specific 
purposes — residential, commercial, and industrial Efforts to practice con- 
servation are also a form of allocation in this sense of the word. Second, 
allocation means "to divide, distribute, or parcel out." The federal budget 
allocates in this meaning, since it divides money among the branches and 
agencies of the government according to their needs 

Scarce world resources are currently allocated in two ways* through 
pricing mechanisms which observe laws of supply and demand, and through 
direct intervention of governments. By any accounting, in the Free World at 
least, pricing mechanisms are the more dominant of the two. Commodities 
and matenals are bought and sold in the world market place. Those nations 
able tq meet the prevailing prices end up with the lion's share; those nations 
that cannot meet world prices must tighten their belts and do without. 
Since, for obvious reasons, this system of distributing goods and services 
produces mequities among nations^ governments intervene directly to 
equalize allocations In effect, such interventions are a kind of subsidy 
Loans, economic assistance, and preferential trading arrangements are 
illustrations of direct government intervention to affect allocation^ of 
wealth. Governments also intervene for other reasons; for example, they 
may refuse to trade freely for reasons of national defense or to protect their 
own domestic producers from foreign competition 

Allocation of resources affects their development Growth cannot pro- 
''eed 111 an orderly, rational, and stable manner when imbalances of supply 
apd demand occur because of either failures in the pricing mechanism or 
direct government interventions. By permuting an international organiza- 
tion to control scarce world resources, the 1975-76 resolutions seek to influ- 
ence their development by substantially modifying the economic and 
nationalistic forces that control their allocation at the present time. 

Development and Allocatum through Trade 

"No other intemationtTl system is as important for the development of 
poor countries" ab trade ' Eighty percent of their foreign exchange is earned 
from supplying raw matenals to the industrialized world In contrast, only 
sljghtly over H) percent comes from economic assistance and aid programs *^ 
Between 19H0 and 1970, the trade of developing countries generally con- 
formed to the world pattern which increased at an average annua! rate of 9^ 
per cent ' During; this period, however, the prices the developing nations 
received for their exports did not keep pace with the prices they had to pay 
for the manufactured kckkIs they imported hp nee, they experienced pcrsis 
tent trade and balance deficits * In 1973 marked improvements occured in 
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their terms of trade, a shift of nearly 6 per cent over the preceding year This 
improvement heid until midway through 1974 when the demand for most 
primary commodities dechned sharply As a result of this decline, the 
non-oil producing developing nations suffered a trade deficit of $7 billion in 
1974 Thfs led C. Chung-Tse Shih of the United Nations Council on Trade 
and Development to term their prospects "particularly critical 

Not all developing countries experienced these reverses. The OPEC 
^Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) nations, many of which 
are technically classified as underdeveloped, ran massive exchange surp- 
luses of $85 billion. In addition, Brazil. Malaysia, Taiwan, and Singapore 
developed surpluses " ne 40 nations harH<»st h»t were those classified by the 
United Nations as "least developed, ' those "who because of extreme poverty, 
slow growth rate, and poor prospects for development^ — whose total popula- 
tion is about one billion people—might be called a Fourth World' of 
development \ ^ 

Despite the great need of these "Fourth World" countries, trade barriers 
against their manufactured products have been higher in the past than 
those d^-ected iigawist the manufactured goods of industrialized nations." 
Trade Earners ar^designf^d to serve many purposes and take many forms 
Among these, tariffbarr jgj^are the chief obstacles to trade A tariff is a kind 
of tax levied by a nation on the products of other nations which enter its 
territory Histoncally, tariffs were first imposed to raise revenue; currently, 
they are used more often to Protect domestic producers against foreign 
competition by raising the price of foreign ^oods and, thus, discouraging 
their importation. Tariff schedules also have been used politically as a 
means of cementing alliances, with nations agreeing to grant special trade 
privileges to their allies ' 

In addition, intern, onal trade is constrained by a long list of non-tarifF 
barriers Nations impose quotas which limit the amount of goods that can 
come from any one nation They specify the use of certain forms of transport 
and may require the purchase of insurance and special import licenses; 
they may exclude products that do not meet standards of health and safety, 
and they may prohibit trade with unfriendly nations Until recently the 
United States prohibited trade with China and the Soviet Union and still 
prohibits trade with Cuba ' 

Tariffs and jion-tariff barriers are negotiated today in forums such as 
the Utiited Nations Conference on Trade and Aid (UNCTAD), the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). With the exception of 
UNCTAD, these organizations have been accused of being "clubs for the rich 
nations " Indeed, as membership m them has grown efforts have been made 
to adopt schemes for weighted voting which would h!^tVe the eflFect of lodging 
effective power in the hands of a few industrial powers. To this point, these 
attempts have been beaten back and GATT, in particular, is emerging as a 
truly international forum.'* The next phase of negotiations, the long delayed 
Tokyo Round, is scheduled for sonietnne early in 1975 Roughly 90 nations 
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are expected to attend, acme 75 per cent of which will be from the developing 
world ' 

High on the agenda 1*^ the Tokyo Round will be a proposal for extending 
preferential tariff treatment to underdevebped countries Essentially, this 
plan calls for allowing the manufactured and semi-manufactured products 
of developing countries to enter the markets of developed countries duty 
free Both the European Economic Community (EEC ) and the United States 
Congress have agreed in principle to the scheme, which is envisioned as 
increasing the exports of developing nations gradually over the next 
decade However, some authorities are beginning to question whether 
, --^ferenMal tariffs will have the hoped-for effect In order to appreciate theK 
concern, iet us briefly examine the United States Trade Reform Act of 1974 
to see how it might work in practice. 

While the act would permit the duty-free importation into this country 
of many manufactured and semi-manufactured products from under de- 
veloped counties, it also contains important provisions that, according to 
Guy V Erb of the Overseas Development Council, would possibly "dilute the 
possible benefits of the scheme" 

IPlroducts eligible for preference are mainly to be manufactured 
goods Many prtmary products, se mi < processed agricultural items and 
certain import-sensitive products in the manufacturing sector will be 
excluded Another stipulation would deny preferential treatment to a 
cc antry which supplies either 50 per cent of the amount of total U S 
imports of an eligible article or more than 25 million on an annual basis 
Moreover, the President is authorized to withdraw, suspend or limit 
preferences at any time ' * 

Using 1971 data, the Overseas Development Council estimated the 
total impact as very possibly minimal. Of the $11 5 billion in imports from 
developing countries in 1971, only *'$7 5 billion were dutiable r.nd, there- 
fore, eligible for trade preferences " Included in these, the Council points 
out, are many restricted interns and "import sensitive goods" which would not 
be accorded preference "Estimates of total U,S imports in 1971 that might 
have been eligible for preferences before the application of the $25 
mil lion-50 percent limitation are about $2,8 billion. After the application of 
that rule, however, the U S preference would have applied to about $1 1 
billion or about 10 per cent of all U,S, imports from poor nations in 1971 " 
And this amount could have been further whittled by the President's with- 
drawing, sas'pending, or limiting preferences 

The developing nations hope through negotiations not only to inrrease 
the total number of items which will be permitted to enter duty free (the 
Ol)C estimates this could be nearly doubled), but to define and limil the 
conditions under which preferences could be suspended by an industrial 
nation without paying compensation. In this regard, provision in the United 
States Trade Reform Act for adjustment assistance to American \^orkc^s 
whose jobs are jeopardized by the new tariff rates becomes of key impor- 
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taoce If the tariffs impact on employment in American industries is miti- 
gated through such means, then presidents would have less reason to order 
suspension and the list of preferential items could be broadened 

In an informal statement published in October 1974, the EEC hinted it 
was Willing to extend the preferential treatment now given to its 19 as- 
sociate members (principally former French and Belgian colonies, the Afri- 
can, Caribbean, and Pacific "associables," independent Commonwealth 
countries, and others such as Ethiopia) to all of the poorer countries It also 
agreed to discontinue its policy of "reverse reciprocity" whereby the country 
receiving preferential treatment from the EEC had to ^^rant EEC members 
duty-free access to its markets " 

Even with preferential tariffs, discnmination against the products of 
poor countries by rich ones can continue on a massive scale through non- 
taritT biirners and high tariffs on certain "import sensitive goods " This fact 
has led .some authorities to the conclusion that in pushing for preferential 
arrangements to the exclusion of general tariff reductions, the developing 
nations are pursuing a short-term strateg>^ which ultimately may leave 
them in a poorer position than the one they presently occupy The ODC 
observes 

Because the possibility that preferential treatment miKh* ' ^ 'vith- 
drawn. or that eligibility might be denied due to failure to mt ^in 
crit4»na. developing countries in fact should seek concpssion the 
multilateral negotiationsona// items, even those eligible for preference 
Some developing countries, however, have taken the opposite tack, 
arguing that itams eligible for preference should be excluded fr\)m 
negotiations This suggestion not onlv .ncreases the danger that de- 
veloping coyntrv exporters \mI1 he left facing high duMes in the not 
unlikely event that prefejences are withdrawn, hut also limits the 
{X)ssihiiitv ofatUichmga serious obstacle to the degree of processing of a 
product Negotiating t^e definitive reduction of i-uch h»gh tariff'^is far 
more preferable to rehcince on uncertain and temporary preferential 
rates 

One other problem deserves special mention in any discussion of pref- 
erential tariffs It IS the problem of multinational corporations Some au- 
thorities oppose ranting preference on the grounds that the benefits How 
principally t»* t w * i '*ge concern -.. not to the individual country 'Opera - 
lions lA multinational cornor-Vions do indeed account for a significant 
proportion of developing couti^nes trade m manufactures In individual 
countries in Asia and Latin America, anestimateii 15 percent to over 50 per 
cent of manufactured exports are generated hv multinational enterprises " 
Moreover, these companies often pursue restrictive busme^-s practices m 
marketing the goods of developing countries as well as intra-company 
transfer pricing which decreases the nations income from exports Fre 
quently, attempts to control multinational corporations expose the develop- 
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mgcountr>' to retaliation not only from th(' company itself, bat from foreign 
governments 

in the pa^t, tariff agreements have operated to guarantee exporters 
access to markets Once a taritl reduction was negotiated, for example, 
nations which defaulted were expected to pay compensation to exporters for 
closing off their markets No such provision has ever existed to protect the 
importer against closure of his sources of supply As was seen in the oil crisis, 
exporting nations can discontinue supplying importing nations at will 
Some authorities argue that trade negotiations should be expanded to in- 
clude guarantees on the access t<i supply as well as guarantees on the access 
to market ' * 

Distribution and Alkxation through AbsLstance and Private Investment 

In 1974 the deficit of the 40 poorest countries, including all income from 
trade, development assistance programs, pnvate investments, and tourism, 
was $3 billion The trade negotiations now underway, with their emphasis 
on preferential treatment, may help reduce this deficit, but they wrtl not 
generr'e the large sums of capital which must be raised before the poor 
nations can meet their development needs That capital must come through 
capital flows from the developed world and, hopefully, from the new super 
powers of the OPEC organization in the form of grants, loans, credits, and 
investments 

From 1962 to 1972, the capital flow from developed to underdeveloped 
nations increased froir. $H 4 billion to $19 7 billion Of the 1 972 amount, $8 7 
billion came from official governmental development assistance programs 
"bilateral and multilateral K private investment accounted for $8 4 billion, 
and other types of official capital fiows (non-developmental purposes^ ac- 
counted for the remainder 

Development assL^tance Since 1962, industrial nations have allocated 
nearly $70 billion for development in the poorer nations The greatest part 
has been given on a bilateral basis with the lions share in grants and 
technical assistance and lesser amounts in soft loans (long-term, low- 
interest loansi - However, multilateral organizationsare gradually assum- 
ing a greater part of the burden These include the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the International Finance Corporation, 
t;he International Development Association, the Inter-American Develop- 
fTi^nt Hank, the Asian Deveiopm.ent E^ank, the African Development Bank, 
the United Nations I >evelop::u'nt Fmgrain-Special Fund, the UN Develop- 
rneiii Programme-Technical Assistance, and the European Economic 
Uommunitv ^' 

Although throughout the penml the United States contributed the 
largest dollar amounts, its percentage share of total :issistance has declined 
steadily, from 58 n p<T rent in 1962 1 billion) to 3H 7 per cent ($3 5 
billion) in 1972i Moreover, express(>d a percentage of (INP (Gross Na* 
tionai Product • the United Suites support of development in poorer areas 
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hai> fallen precipitously It now stands at 029 per cent of GNP, a far cry from 
the 07 per cent called for by the United Nations m its Second Development 
Decade plan The United States now ranks twelfth among the developed 
nations m the percentage of GNP it funnels into<^i'velopment programs ^* 

The greatest share of bilateral and multilateral g'-ants and loans, 46.8 
percent, flow to As;ia Africa receives 24 4 per cent, Latin America, 12 6 per 
cent. Oceania, 12 2 per cent, Europe (Cyprus, Gibraltar, Greece, Malta. 
Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia). 3,9 per cent " 

What course American assistance will take in the future is problemati- 
cal Some signs point to a build-upof opposition to assistance m Congress 
and the Executive branch The Food for Peace program has heen cut back to 
approximately two-thirds of its 1966 level la drop from $1.5 billion to $1 
billion) The Agency for International Development lAID) h^s closed its 
India office after 20 years of cooperation Furthermore, there is a growing 
reluctance to support soft loans to developing countries FoJ^ example, the 
United States is four years behind in its paymeni ^ the sqft loan window of 
the Asian Development Bank and a year behind in it? commitment for the 
third replenishing of the International Developtnenf^ Association (IDA) 
Thas far, Congress has refused to vote any funds for th6 fourth replenishing 
of the IDA More significant, perhaps, the United ^tates is almost alone 
among the major nations of the world in lis inflexible opposition to reform of 
the Special Drawing Rights system of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) which aimed at making new sources of capital available to developing 
countries 

On the other hand. Congress has continued AID through 1976 (at, 
slightly lower levels), and the United States has generally supported meas- 
ures in the IMF .md (iATT for strengthening the voice pf representatives 
from the developing world 

At this point, one fact seems to be clear major new impetus for foreign 
assistance must come from the oil-rich nations of OPEC As we have seen, 
the pavment- of the OPEC n.it ions were an estimated $85 billion in surplus 
in 1974 Many of the OPEC members— Iran, Indonesia, Nigeria, and 
Venezuela— will use these surpluses to meet their own domestic develop- 
nient needs Others, however, such as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the 
I'nited Arab Emirates have no way of disposing o^ these surpluses except 
through foreign investment or the amassing of monetary reserves At the 
present time only a trickle from these funds is reaching the poorest 
natiorfs ' In a "Solemn Declaration" issued on March 6, 1975, the''OPEC 
natj»jns pledged substantial support to developing cpunties and indicated 
willingne-s not only to a^sust them through giants and concessionary loans, 
hut to guarantee their supplies of oil and fertilizers^ However, the OPEC 
countries warned that this assist.- nee was dependent on discovering solu- 
tions to the largei problems facing the world community -inflation, balance 
of payment disequilibriums and ♦he threat of war " 

Why do nations assist others through grants^d- loans for develop- 
ment* One reason, certainlv , is political Throughout the Cold War period, 
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the United States has fised foreign economic assistance as a means of 
arresting the spread of communism, not only by tving foreign governments 
to us by the threads of aid, but bv giving them the economic strength to fesist 
communist initiatives on their own While spare does not permit an in-depth 
discussion of the consequences attending the use of aid for pol itical purposes, 
some evidence suggests that the practice is often counterproductive, creat- 
ing enemies as well as friends and involving the United States in the support 
of corrupt foreign governments whose policies encourage communistic 
up- risings Second, foreign assistance is used to promote a nation's busi- 
ness interests Through development, i;narkets are created for manufac- 
tured exports, supplies of raw materials are opened up, and a more desirable 
climate for investments is established The Food lor Peace Program (PL 480) 
has been both lauded and denounced for its business orientation There can 
be little doubt that the program has opened up vast, new, long-term markets 
for American agricultural commodities In Iran, Taiwan, and South Korea, 
for example. Food for Peace programs have developed strong cash markets. 
At the same time, however, it is claimed that PL 480, because of its emphasis 
on promoting American farm interests, has retarded agricultural develop- 
ment in recipient nations. South Korean rice production lagged, for exam- 
ple, following Food for Peace programs that gradually introduced more and 
more wheat into the South Korean diet Now faced by mounting trade 
deficits. South Korea has been forced to divert precious foreign exchange 
frum development programs to buy costly American wheat In order to 
escap>e the dilemma. South Korea recently agreed to limit textile exports to 
*^hf. United States in return for concessionary prices on American wh^at 
imports 

As Paul Sameulson points out, ultimately neither political nor business 
interests fully explain the vast sums in assistance that have been distri- 
buted since World War II Much of this giving can only be explained in terms 
of altruism, a genuine desire for the growth and development of the less 
fortunate 

In the past, economic assistance progiams were i^imed at stimulating 
growth of the GNP in developing countries Hence, these programs stressed 
capital intensive projects to promote modernization und industrialization 
rather than labor mtensive projects to solve problems of rural and urban 
poverty It wa^ widely accepted that the effects of modernii^ation and indus- 
trialization would ultimiitelv trickle down to the poor who would find an 
escap<' hatch from poverty as the GNP mcreased However, experience 
indicates that the poorer classes in the developing nations have not profited 
appreciably, even though m some nations growth ha^ proceeded at a rapid 
rate As Charles Paohllo explain^. 

I nievt'lopnirnt was j,»f»nt'rall\ consrlrrcd to sjmplv "fjrowth' —an 
iiu'MMse in th«' ^ro^^ national product of ri count r\ as <j whole, without 
special regard to how the irureasc wa^ achieved, who iH'nefite^ and who 
did not, or what other prohleins were caused During' the past decade. 
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however, while the developing countries experienced unprecedented 
rates of economic growth, their scv'al problems worsened — unemploy- 
ment rose, income disparities increased, the eural/urban imbalance 
Krew, population soared — the poor were lately unaffected 

Hxiav . more and mow auth(»nties are calling,' for approaches which will 
dnecilv attack the pr')l)lern of ix)vertv in developing uitions These ap- 
pr<)<icheN call for proKiams ' < I Mo provide those most in want with basic 
neces«>mes. r)) to spread the benefits of development moreVquitablv . (3) to 
accelerate overall economic ^'nmth. and i4t Itoj help reduct population 
Klo\^th ' Thi-. nevN thinking' i-^ leflected in the 1973 AH) authorization as 
well as the ^oft loan ^trate^'ies now bein^' pur-^ued bv multilateral 
(a'Kani/ations 

The concept i> tar more appropriate for multilateral assi>tance prog- 
r.ims than for bil.Ueral ones The rea.son arises from the fact that the new 
I'oncept vmII involve much more participation by the donor nation in the 
dome-^tic affairs of the recipient country To the extent that new programs 
must work around grave social and political inequities and challenge long- 
•^tanding religious and cultural Ix^liefs, they carry with them an inherent 
danger of alienatinu both the governments and the people of the developing 
world Multilateral organizations aie le^^ likelv to generate antagonisms 
since developing nations have a much greater voice in shaping their 
policies ■* 

Pniate ini estmvnt As we have seen, private investment accounts for 
over $3 billion annually in direct capital fl.vAs to developing countri^^s In 
addition, another estimated $100 miilion reaches them through private 
investments m intei nation, tl lending agencies For the most part, levels of 
investment h.ive increased .it^i steadv rate since 1962 " 

Most authorities agree that these rates of increase would have been 
higher had developing countries presented less risk to thc^investor One 
risk, as was seen in Section 1. comes from expropriation The American Bar 
A.^sociation rep()rt> that literallv billions of dollars have been held back 
ftom toreign pnv.ite investment l)ecause of the risk of confiscation, espe- 
ciallv expnipri.ition While, as we saw In'tore. nations ordmaril> pav 
compensations to companies they nationalize, this compensat ion may take 
the fonnofbonds of dubious value, but the compt^nsat ion seldom reflects the 
true long-range value of the a>sets Investors can buv insurance to protect 
themselves from losses arising from expropriation, but such insurance, 
iH'causeof the risk, is exceedingly expensive and i\ riddled with exclusion- 
ar; clauses and limitations In addition to expropriation, investors face 
many other risks in the developing countries — discrimination in tax ratt^s, 
minimum wage laws, and controls over expropriation are just a few of these 
Eugene Mooney s<'iys. thes<' may he just as dangerous to the investor as 
outright expropiiation The law covering these practices, sometimes refer- 
red to as "creeping expmpriat ion/' is unclear and incomplete In any event. 
U'tler investor safeguards must be designed bi*fore the risk to investors is 
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reduced enough to Kenem'te thr Ctipit^d ^o\^ that developin^r nations 
require ' 

In recent >ears, smeral new approaches have been suRK^'^ted for ac- 
cumulating' investment c<ipit<d for use in developm^ count rie- The first of 
these i.s a scheme foi the cre.ition (;t an export credit fund The fund would 
Uirrcm rnone> fron> the puhhc and lend it to poor countries who agreed to 
hu> American products on reasonahle term^ discussed in Congress, "it 
would have provided low interest credits bv paving for the difference be- 
tween Its borrowing and lending notes with some of the receipts coming in 
from past aid loans that otherwise go to the Treasurv or are available for 
relending b> AID " In <i second proposal, developing countries would be able 
to sell investment lx)nds on the American market These bonds might be 
guaranteed b> the United States or by a multilateral organization 

Ihi elopmvnt and Allocation through the International Monetary System 

'ITie Committee on Economic Development observed in I9i:\ 

\ ucccssful rt'forniofthe internal I on<il nionetrtrv s\si<^m would b> itself 
l>e of major benefit to the less developed countries B\ reducing the 
size of payment imbalances and preventing the recurrence of monetarv 
crises, it should enable the more advanced nations to follow more stable 
domestic economic policies and avoid lapses into recession This should 
assure expanded and steadier dem^ind for the pruducts of the less de- 
veloped countries In addition, these countries will be greatly aided as 
improvement - in the adjustment process permit the removal of onerous 
restrictions on trade, aid and capital movement that nian> of theindu- 
trMi countries now impfjst- for balance r)f p<»>ments reasons * 

In order to underst.uul whv reform of the international monetary s\s- 
tern is required .md wh\ the reform wall benefit development in poorer 
n.itions. it IS ne<*es-,arv to review briefly the svsteni itself 

Prior ir) 19V1, the world, for all intents and purposes, was on the gold 
st<tnd<ml The I'nited St.ites dollar w hich constituted the principal reserve 
f urrency and atcr)unte<l for much ot the liquidity <the supply of mone.* ) in 
international tracle arui exchange, was cf>nvertible into gold at per 
fUince Morer)Ver, mo^t of the world's currencies were pegged to the dollar at 
fixed rates uf excb.mge established some 1^5 v ears earlier by the Bretton 
W'kmIs Agreement These rates coulri onlv be changed with permission b\ 
th»' Intern.it lonal \1..netary Fund after a count rv prr)Vefl it'^ payments bal- 
<mve was in fundjiment al (li-.e<|uilibruirn \a'^^ seriou^ balance "f payment 
riifFiculties were h<indU»d bv lo.in-from the IMF\» . well as through reliance 
on appropriate n«ition,tl economic f)olrch's Throughout the post-war per..xi, 
\\u' I n]\f^\ St«ite^ r.iti ( hronn , |MTsis,tant balance of p«urnent deficits w hich, 
wfiile thev b.id tb<* »-fTeM of uure.i in^ international lu|uidit\ since thev 
pl.ice'i rnoH' dollar- ij\ {irrnlation aNo Ix'gair to ennle the ability of the 
I'mtefj St.ite- id nMleem ^hem tiorn it- ^old t»'M*rve- In 1^)10, bolder- of 
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American dollars l)e^an converting them into gold in ever-increaMng num- 
bers Faced by loss of its ^^old stock and collapse of the dollar the United 
States ofTiciallv went off the ^^old standard ^refused to convert dollars into 
Uold> in mid 1971^ Several devaluation, of the dollar proceeded in rapid 
order. <'ach time lequirin^^ other nations to revalue their currencies B> 
197:5. all major currencies of the Free World were "freely floating" Uheir 
value determined da> bv day in the market place) This encouraj^ed wide- 
spread and serious speculation in currencies In an attempt to restore order, 
a consortium of major nations intervened and, by agreeing to protect the^^ 
currencies of one another, succeeded temporarily in ending the speculation 

Authorities generally concede that the present international monetary 
arrangement is especially fragile and could come unglued very easily In 
particular, it can be torn apart by economic conditions, such as the energy 
crisis, which promote large surpluses in certain nations and equally large 
deficits in others Unless these imbalances are adjusted promptly, they may 
lead to constriction in trade which, in turn, can deepen into world-wide 
reces.sion or depression 

If adjustments cannot J>e made through international mechanisms, 
nations whose ; lyments are in fundamental disequilibrium -either from 
chronic surplus or deficit) mav take one or more of the following steps to 
restore balance First, thev can adopt TisC.il and monetary policifvs ^changes 
in the level of interest rates or government spending) which affect demand 
in their economies As demand heightens or slackens in response to these 
changes, imports increase or dfa dhjjy ^Second, the> can revalue thor cur- 
rency ^either appreciate or depreciate it) Currency adjustments "directly 
affect relative internationai pric0.s and costs," thus regulatmg the compe^ti- 
tive trade position of nations Fin^illy . thev can enact controls' that impinge 
on international trade arVd capital movements (trade barriers and 
exchange regulations) " When lAajor trading nations undertake these ad- 
justments, their effects are rci()idly felt by their trading partners The 
initiation of trade barriers, currency devaluations, and exchange controls 
invite retaliation Soon, "confidence in currencies erodes, trade and com- 
merce shrivel If not arrested in short order, the stage is set for a seriou.s . 
recession or world depression The developing countries, because they gen- 
erally are unable to buffer their economies from even minor adjustments 
made b> major trading nations, feel the effects first and suffer the most 
At the present time, the problem of adjusting fundamental disequilih- 
riurns .irnong nations is complicated bv the fact that nations Have refused to 
dip into their reserves to meet international payments The reserves of 
manv nation^ are miuie up of gold Although gold is officially priced at 
$42 5()pc»rounce '.'i5 per ounce in the IMF), its value on the world market 
is much higher, ranging from to $197 per ounce in 1974 Why, these 
nations reason, should we settle accounts hy selling gold at $42 per ounce 
when Its market valu(^ is three times that amount As a consequence, 
nations have U'-ed their gold re^'rves as collateral in borrowing funds to 
meet ^heir deficits This practice, however, onlv piles debt on debt and. 
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hence, i.s no long-ranKf solution 

Led by the United States, an intTe.'sin^ number of nations are accept- 
ing the view that ^'oid should be 'deinstitutionalized as an international 
monet<\rv unit " Miroslav A Kn/ observes 

At the end of 1974, world gold mattery, which are political in the final 
analysis, were in fuil evolution Governments seemed to accept the 
thought that, in the future, inflows of gold could not be relied upon to 
provide the bulk of new liquidity Gold was to be divested to its 
traditional function as the common denominator of currencies and the ' 
yardstick of monetary- value 

How do nations presently settle international accounts'^ The chief 
mechanisms for Free World nat ions in the IMF is through Special Drawing 
Rights iSDR^ — debtor nations borrow from the Fund to meet their short- 
term liai)ilities F*aul SaniueUon explains this operation 

Supix)si> a country . say , England, is in need of short -term credit from the 
Fund How does the Fund enable ^uch a debtor country to get hold of 
<lollai>, for insiante' It does this b\ extending "purchasing rights " It 
simply permits the British to buy with British currency some of the 
Kunfi s own holdings of dollars After the British bahince of payments 
has improved, the^ are expected to buv Kick with gold lor with dollars > 
the pounds they have sold to the Fund " 

The IMF, of course, polices its members to prevent them fro'tii going too 
far into debt FVnaltie^ may be applied and the Fund counsels its members 
on how to adjust fundamental (iisequilibnums without creating conditions 
that cf)\ild trigger general depression 

The present SOR is defective in two respects First, it is too limited to 
meet current demands, e^peci.ill v in view oft he large volume of {H^trodolLirs 
entering into the vvorld'^ inve^tnu*nt channel Some nations believe the 
Fund should be increased {o upward of Inllion Increa^'s of th\is mag- 
nitude Would rec^uire that the SDK be divorced from gold Second, develop- 
ing nat loiis current Iv are allo( ated t(M) few SDKs As we h<» ve .s(M*n. effort to 
expand their SDKs, which gave them n important source of new develop- 
ment capital, has lx»en thwarted [)v the adamant opposition of the Tnited 
States Unitt^d States opposition is grounded in the fear that developing 
naf lon'^ might abuse SDK^ iind that existing IMF rule^ and regubitions are 
not ^tiong enough t<; curb such al)Uses 

Pie-^ure to reform tfie intt rnation il nionetarv -^v^tern is gr'owing 
vearlv Overall, the SDH oftbe IMF must be inc reased not onlv to meet the 
lu^uiditv demands of world trade, but to guard world currencies ;»g,iinst 
^fiecuiation In .nldition SDRs ^fiould be made iU.ulahle to developing 
lountrie^. or tb»'ir ♦'(|uivalei,( \ ir^ internati.)nal soff loans should be pro- 
V ided '1 he-e reform^ w ill r eijuu c riew niter r» U lorial (lisc\i scions on a broad 
rangt- of subjects the r'ole ot gold in i nteniatinnal lin.irue. the tvpe of 
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adjustments that nations are permited to use to restore equilibrium irt 
payments, penalties that can be applied against violation, and, in general, 
whether the IMF ought to be given broad new, supra-national powers 
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CORRECTION 

\ r()ii[)l<M)f unfoitun.ite t\{K)^^raphicMl er tors appeared in the NovemlRT 
IMT J issuf uf The Ff>r^'rl>.n Quattvrlx in proof that was not ^,Mven a final 
n-afiiri^' m the National offic** On pa^^e r)()8 words were omitted from the 
Cornrnenl in Hnef 1)\ Profess(u Charles M Hardin which made the first 
MTitence uruntel h^'ihle The scr^tenee should ha\e read "In ni\ article, 'The 
(\ise for Constitutional Refonn,' in the Augu-^t 1 19741 \^>\n_' iyrihe Forvrisic 
()Uitr trr h , criticisms of impeachment were relati\el\ minor among the 
indutmeiits ol the American s\stem 

On p.ig*' J9 L in the ^ectmd para^Maph of a ^hor*t article on president lai 
-eltM t ion. the -eritence should ha\e read '^'et. durin^^ most ol this time each 
part\'s nominee UiV Vice [^resident has In^en chosen hijrru»dly hy a 
handful of tned men durini^ the hectic hours after the national convention 
ha- named the presidential candidate " 
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Section III International Control 

This section will explore some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
lodging authority to develop and allocaU* scarce world resources in the 
hands of an international body In order to orient the discussion, let us first 
define the key phrase, "controlled by an international organization ' 

Definition of Controlled by an International Organization 

Controlled Used as a verb, this term means "to exercise restraint or 
direction over, dominate, command ' Control involves the power of someone 
or something else The power to dominate and command arises from many 
sources Itmay be a product of naturallaws and principles, thus, we speak of ^ 
the law of gravity, or the law of supply and demand It also may result from 
delegations of authority Our Constitution rests on such a delegation of 
authority from "the people" to the central government Finally, it may stem 
from conquest or usurpation The 1975-76 resolutions call for nations to 
delegate some of their sovereign powers to an international organization 

Control IS effective only to the extent that the source of power can force 
01 gain compliance with Its will Compliance is sought in three ways First, 
authorities attempt to gain compliance through educational processes 
Realizing the danger inherent in trying to check population growth through 
Draconian measures such as state-ordered sterilization or abortion, nations 
have turned to educational programs which stress the need for family 
planning and birth control It is often said that "he who controls the educa- 
tional process controls the future " Education, therefore, is an important 
t(X)l for modifying behavior 

Second, authorities oft^n gain compliance by bringing public pressures 
to bear against offending members As will be seen below, the International 
I abor Organization < ILO ) cannot force its members to take positive actions, 
but through the application of public pressurc^-publlclZlng abuses of it^ 
^ rules by individual nations and officially censuring them-it frequently is 
able to achieve its goals 

Third, authorities compel compliance through the use of sanctions, 
which take three fomis < 1 lexpulsion fn^m membership in the organization, 
.2^ penalties, and <3) the use of countervailing force Expulsion, or its 
threatened use, is a powerful policing mechanism because it exposes mem- 
l>ers of an organization to the loss of any benefits which they might gain 
Expulsion fromthelntemational'Monetarv- Fund (IMF), forexample, would 
deny to a developing nation not only necessary banking and currency ser- 
vices, but access to substantial sources of world development capital Penal- 
t les range from fines to other fonns of punishment As we have seen, the IMF 
IS authorized to fine nations that refuse to take measures to correct funda- 
mental disequilibriums in their halanc<; of payment position The use of 
countervailing power involves fonns of i^taliatory action When, for exam- 
ple. Congress and the President are deadlocked on an issue where constitu- 
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tional powers are not clearly defined, one or the other may attempt to break 
the impasse by retaliating in areas where authority is unquestioned. Thus, 
when Congress disapproves of the President s conduct on foreign policy, it 
may threaten to hold up appropriations for the executive branch until the 
President modifies his policies. 

Control, then, is linked to the application ofeflTective force by an author- 
ity in order to gain compliance with its mandates It is important that we 
realize that control is expressed on a continuum w^ich ranges from mild 
exercises of power to very harsh punitive measures Quite often, controls 
make use of the whole range of possibilities. What cannot be accomplished 
through education is sought through public pressure and censure, and what 
cahnot be obtained through censure is gained by threatening sanctions. 
When control is defined in this manner, it is apparent that many activities 
already are controlled by international organizations, since existing inter- 
national bodies carry on extensive educational programs, apply public pres- 
sure, and, in the case of the IMF, actually discipline their members through 
forms of sanctions In these instances, assuming that problems remain, the 
1975-76 resolutions appear to call for steppitig up force levels On the other 
hand, some areas are wholly uncontrolled, internationally, at the present 
time Here, tlje resolutions require of the affirmative only that it establish 
some degree of international control over the area The degree will depend 
on what is necessary to solve a significant problem or b:crue a substantial 
advantage. 

International organization An organization is a body "consisting of 
mterdependent or coordinated parts which »eek to achieve common goals or 
puipu»e» '* Liternaiionai is defined as "of or pertainii^g to nations or their 
citizens " Thus, an international organization may consist of nations which 
have united in pursuance of common ends, or it may be made up of non- 
/ governmental (private) participants Non-nation international organiza- 
tions include pressure grpups, multinational corporations, political groups 
such as the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, religious groups, and 
relief agencies ' The purpose of these organizations is to pravide a 
framework through which l>f)Cial, economic, and political action can be 
taken Within this framework, these organizations often serve to develop 
the technical facilities through which nations can unite to achieve common 
goals and to promote actions which are aimed at accomplishing those ends ' 

At thts point, we need to ask some important quest ion sCahout the 
composition and activities of international organizations How large must 
they be'^ Size is wholly a function of the goals of an organization and of the 
power It must exercLse m order to realize those goals Suppose that the goal 
of an organization was the maintenance of world peace At the present time, 
an mternational organization capable of meeting this purpose might m- 
clude only the United St-ates and the Soviet Union, since those two powers 
together j^ssess sufficient military force to make war unthinkable on the 
piirt of other countries Other tasks — development ofa world-wide environ- 
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mental protection agency, for example— would probably require participa- 
tion by all nations 

What delegation of authority is required for establishment of an inter- 
national organization"^ Again, this is a function of goals and the need for 
enforcement. Some ends may require extensive delegations of sovereign 
power to an international body by the member nations; others may entail 
only minimal delegations of sovereign rights. However, in all cases, some 
transfer of sovereignty must occur The supremacy of the international 
organization, its power to act upon its members in some respect, must be 
unquestioned and unlimited ' With respect to the development and alloca- 
tion of scarce resources? are there limits on the type of international body 
that can be created*^ As we have seen, the development and allocation of 
scarce world resources are currently affected by the interaction of three 
factors: ( 1) too many people Uhe problem of population growth), (2) national 
controls over the sources of supply of resources, and (3) distributive prob- 
lems arising from trade, economic assistance programs, and the world 
monetary system The establishment of an international organization di- 
rected toward solving problemsin any one or more of these areas would be an 
acceptable interpretation of the 1975-76 resolutions 

By This preposition means "with the participation of or "through the 
agency or etliciency of" It clearly makes the international organization 
•Itself, therefore, the effective wielder of power 

Overall, the phrase, "Controlled by an international organization, ' en- 
tails establishing a supra national body through the delegation of sovereign 
powers now heW by nation states The organization can be either official 
♦ made up of nations) or private imade up of citizens of nations). Thh organi- 
zation must have the power to gain, or order compliance with, its stated 
purpose Therefore, it must make use of educational processes, public pres- 
sures, and/or sanctions The following model attempts to describe the opera- 
tion of an international organization 

International Organization 

Olficial ^ Private 

(joals I Operation on problems with 

^ scarce world resources' Food 

Energy, Minerals, etc 

Authorization 

f Delegation of Powers) | Two or more nations 

Controls Control over 

Education ^ Demand (Population growth) 

Public pre^sure ^"PP^y ^^^^ resources) 



Sanctions 



Distribution 



Expulsion '^''ade 
Penalties 

Countervaihog force Monetar>' 
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Expansion and Adaptation of Existing Modeis 

As we have seen, international organi/at lon^ currenti> operate in 
many of the areas which will be of primary importance in the discussion of 
thp 1975-76 propositions Our purpose here is to describe these organiza- 
tions, suggesting not only how they might be expanded, but also how they 
might serve as models for the establishment of organizations in other fields 

The International Labor Organization HLOl The ILO, which is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the most successful international organizations :n 
existence, was established in 1919 as part of the Treaty of Versailles Its 
broad purpose was to examine the problem'^ '^f labor and industry and to 
work toward their solution Its first concern was with the fixing of fair wages 
and hours for European workers, but it has since expanded its operations to 
include other groups and problems In 1944, at its annual conference in 
Philadelphia, the IIX) adopted the Declaration of Basic Principles. The 
Declaration specifies t *• of the ILO as th^ promotion of *'human 
spiritual freedom and digr . 1 directs that all labor activities should be 
evaluated in terms of how ciosely they correspond to this fundamental 
purpose The organization currently has over 120 member nations. Since 
1944, it has expanded its activities in the area of technical assistance Its 
technical assistance programs are directed toward manpower development 
•^d management training ^ 

The ILO Constitution is self-er forcing, the organization can neither 
legislate nor employ sanct:L.ns against noncomply ing members Yet, while 
limited m its exercise of authority, it is recognized as the controlling body in 
the determination of international labor standards, and it has been extraor- 
dinarily effective in gaining ' mpliance with these standards ' 

Essentially, the ILO operates :n an advisory capacity It makes recom- 
mendations to Its members which they are then oMigated by the ILO 
Constitution to place oefore their appropriate national authorities If the 
national government fails to act on the recommendations of the ILO, this 
fact mm^t be reported, together wil. the reasons for noncompliance These 
reports must l)e followed by periodic progress reports on the effortw being 
made by the nation to cooperate Where necessary, a commission of inquir>' 
authorized t« investigate why action is not being taken by a member 
nation ' 

This effective uscof peer pressure has resulted in a remarkable ability 
to cut through political considerations that would stand in the way of 
achieving a general upgrading nf labor standards Even where recommen- 
dations are not ininiediatel> adopted, ILO presence is stronply felt l*v ihe 
noncomplving nation For example, when Burma was unable to meet ILO 
minimum wage standards, that countr>' was aided by ILO technical assis- 
tance for <i {HTiod of four \ears until it was al le to meet those st^indards In 
India, the discussion f.f how to improve national lal)or policy is always 
guidi-ii b\ the dictates of *he Il.O conventions \ 

The IL()ahiiit\ to pn's-^ure nations into accept in;,' its standards is al.sft 
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aided bv the comp<j^ition of the delegiition^ from the member states Each 
n-ition IS represented bv a fbur-per )n delegation, consisting of two rep- 
resentc»tive^cho->en h\ the government, one h\ emplovers^eg , through the 
chaml)er of commerce », and one bv the organized labor movement m the 
countrv Thus, the reluctance of government leader^ to adopt a standard is 
inherentl> checked bv inputs in the nation^ deci^ion-makmg process from 
nongovernment representatives 

The primar>' di?.advantageof the ILO approach is the lack of any power 
to legislate or enforce Us recommendations An;^ nation which is steadfast in 
Its opposition to the implementation of a recommendation cannot be forced 
to complv The ILO's success in the area of labor standards may be due in 
large part to the fact that objections to labor standards are basically 
economic in nature Thus, they can be readily overcome with technical 
assistance programs and economic aid However, the area of human rights 
raises question^ which transcend economic considerations In this area of 
concern to the organization, it has met with singularly little success Not 
only were its human rights recommendations frequently ignored by South 
Africa, for example, but the resulting political battle led lo the resignation of 
that nation from the IIX) in 1964 "^This fact would suggest that, as a model, 
the ILO IS mosi applicable to international problems of an economic nature 

With economic problems, standards are relatively easy to formulate, 
implementation normally can be facilitated by technical assistance, and 
progres,s can be assessed objectively lt\ contrast, it is far more difficult for 
nations to agree on what con>titutes acceptable standards of "human 
spiritual freedom and dignitv " Hence, programs working toward such so- 
cial and political ends encountei' substantial problems with implementa- 
tion The ILO model would appear to answer needs in several areas of 
current concern Three of these—world environmental protection, rura 
povertv in the developing nations, and world.population control— arc sing- 
led out l)elow Although, of course, population is not strictly speaking an 
economic problem, it Ix'lieved to ho amtfoable to an ILO-type ,olut!on 

The ILO model freguentiv ha- been suggestwi as a basis fr. creating a 
world environllfrntai protection organization l^awrence David Levieii 
writes m ihtt f/Vnrtu* Washintrt(>n rmicrsity Law Hvi u'u 

The ILO - special n'ievanco to I a v^("-ld rnvironnitTit as-oci^.t ion I lies in 
the fat t that ils^wcrt's- ha- Ihm'p achieved %\ it h re^^ard to certain deHned 
p\irp«)M- and aitiviti*'- v.huh al-*» in- t hr dt'tlruKi purpose^ aid 

,Hti\itu'-()f th*> WKO Ihu- IKO^^uidt'linestH-tomrnot »)nl\ thfH)rt't ical 
found./ loiis for the WKO r>ut al-(j practu.il su^'^'fst ion- for \he 
achievfint'nt ot its dpfinini aroa- 

Kow would <i world env ironmental organization work * Just as the ILO 
establisht's ial)or stcjndard- in international conventions, this organization 
would meet m conferences to standards for the world use of the environ- 
nient Once the standards weie fixed, again like the ILO, members of the 
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organization would be obligated to present them to their national au- 
thorities with a request for implementation If their governments failed to 
take action on the request, members would file reports with the organiza- 
tion, detailing why the nation was in noncompliance At that time, the 
organization could take appropriate steps to gain compliance Like the ILO, 
It could work around roadblocks by supplying technical assistance If, after 
a period of time, the nation still had not made progress, the organization 
could order a commission of inquiry to gather data and offer recommenda- 
tions. This, in turn, would open the nation to intensive peer pressures from 
other nations The organization also could permit member nations to file 
complaints against other member nations This, too, would require a com- 
mission of inquiry and raise the danger of peer pressure The composition of 
the delegations from each nation would correspond to the composition of 
delegations in the ILO Thus, each nation might be represented by a four- 
person delegation consisting of two representatives from government, a 
single representative from industry, and one from conservation-minded 
groups 

The disadvantages of attempting to control the world environment 
through an ILO-type international organization are twofold First, nations 
might encounter difficulties in establishing meaningful standards. The 
problem is not concerned ^ith technology The organization would be 
guided in its deliberationsJ>y a vast store of information gleaned from the 
experiences of individual nations which have established environmental 
protection agencies Rather, the problem is economic Where would nations, 
especially the developing ones, find the resources to implement standards of 
clean air and water'^ This problem might be resolved in two ways First, 
lower standards might be set for the developing nations, and massive tech- 
nical assista^ice could be made available However, to make technical assis- 
tance available at the levels which would be required would entail extraor- 
dinary mean^ of funding, and the ILO model offers no guidelines or clues as 
to how the^c Tunds could be raised 

If funding IS a serious barrier to estabhshmg an effective world en- 
V ironmental agencv patterned after the ILO, it becomes a critical one when 
w(» consider adapting the ILO to an international organization for aidmg the 
riiral poor in developing countries 

We have <il ready looked briefly at the prt)blem of rur?;l poveny in the 
less developed \^()rld We also ha e noticed that development programs, in 
the main, have ci)ncentratfxl on raising the CiNF of the nation without 
^Mving serious con^icierat'Mi U) improving the standard of living of the 
individual, '^speciallv in rural areas ft general I > has been assumed that hy 
rai-^ing the (iNP, the -t<indard ot living would be ^wept upward a^well Such 
has not U'en th'* (mm* During the past decade, developing countries have 
experienced unprei*edented economic growth, hut wealth has been spread 
unevenK As a general rule, increases in (iNP have been accompanied hy 
<i<^pening povert\ ' In ?ecognition of this fact, the emphasis in both bilat- 
eral and niultilaterai .i^sistance programs has been shift e(^ rrom approaches 
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which build GNP to ones which attempt to raise the standard of hving of the 
poor 

"Standard of living" and "poverty " are economic concepts which can be 
defined and described statistically in much the same way as wages and 
hours Moreover, poverty has been studied extensively to the point that we 
speak with definition of "poverty lines," a level of income below which 
individuals will suffer want and deprivation This points up the fact that 
world income standards could be fixed by an international conference with- 
out insurmountable difficulty Given this fact, the ILO would appear to have 
special relevance as a model for combating rural poverty in developing 
nations 

Essentially, a world poverty organization would function in much the 
same way as the ILO. Once acceptable standards of living had been agreed 
upon by an international conference, delegates from each participating 
nation would request their implementation by their national authorities. 
They would then report to the organization periodically, detail ing the efforts 
being made in their respective countries. Noncomplying nations or nations 
experiencing diflTiculties in complying would be eligible to receive technical 
assistance Thus, the process would proceed through stages of technical 
assistance until either the standards were met or the need for commissions 
of inquiry and peer pressures was perceived Composition of the delegation 
to such an organization probably would include representatives from gov- 
ernment, rural areas and elements in the society interested in seeing rapid 
increases in GNP 

Success of the organization would depend on its commanding the re- 
sources to carry on the technical assistance programs which would be re- 
quired. Conservatively, these would run into billions of dollars each year 
Affirmatives using this approach, therefore, confront problems of financing 
the organization This might be done through a number of mechanisms 
Each nation might be assessed a certain percentage of its GNP, for example, 
or financing might come from an international development fund as de- 
scribed below " Another approach would funnel all existing bilateral and 
multilateral economic aid through the organization. While this would have 
the disadvantage of injecting uncertainty into the program, it would have 
the advantage of using mechanismi? to which nation.^ would be already 
committed 

Finally, it should Jle recognized that to a much greater degree than the 
ILO, a world povert^program could become politicized While poverty is 
essentially an economic problem itv« causes are linked to social and political 
conditions Quite obviously, in attempting to raise the standard of living in 
developing countries, the organization would have to intrude on these con- 
cerns As It has done in the ILO, this could result in destructive political 
struggles within the organization 

Finally, the ILO might serve as a model for an international organiza- 
tion to control the growth of world population At the recent World Popula- 
tion Conference the participating nations agreed in principle to the need for 
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curbing v\()r Id population grow t h Howcn rr . t ho Conference made clear that 

Itlhe fnimulation «ind miplenient.ilion of population pohcie^ the 
sovereign right of each nation This ri^jht is tobeexerci.sed in accordance 
with national ohjectives and needs and without external interference, 
taking into account universal solidaritv in order to improve the quality 
of life of the peoples of the uorld 

What stands behind thi,s adamant refusal of nations to brook interfer- 
ence in their population policies'* As we have seen, it arises in part from 
deep-seated fears of the motives of other nations, especially the rich and 
powerful ones It also stems from ingramed cultural and religious an- 
tagonisms toward birth control and family planning In short, birth control 
Is a highly political issue with economic overtones, r.'ither than ^m economic 
issue colored hy politrcal considerations 

I'nlike the areas which we have discussed — wages, environment and 
poverty — *tandard> of population growth cannot he generalized throughout 
the world Kate of population growth is a function of the availability of land 
and resources, of morbidity and mortality tables, and of a nation's political 
aspirations In view of these facts, an international population control 
organization probably could never develop world-wide standards which 
would be applicable and acceptable to all nations This doe^^ not preclude the 
organization, however, from formulating standards for each nation on an 
individual basis These would be worked out in consultation with nations 
and would make allowances for factors such as access to land and resources, 
ONP. and s^)cial and political exigencies 

Once these st.mdards were fixed, the organization would operate along 
the lines of the Il.O» the only exception being that nations would work 
toward attainment of their own particular goals instead of world standards 
Thus, the organization ould facilitate national birth control programs with 
twhnical a^sist*ince;ust as todav the ILO facilitates the up-gradmg of labor 
standards with a'chnical aid A.ssistance might include training manpower 
for Use in indnidual counselling and educational programs in family plan- 
ning It might also helpmeet the ntM'd for para- medical jx^rsonnel to oversee 
the administering of contracepi 've dr vices as well a^^ the need for physicians 
where abortion i^ leg.illv permitted 

Through the use of th'^ report methcnl, the organization could follow up 
on the natum s utiliz.iiion of technical assistance in implementing its jxjpu- 
iat lOn control f)lan An\ nat ion f«nlingto meet its()[)ject i\es would be subject 
!o tonimission ,)f itii|iiirv and peer pressures 

In order to injure implementation, checks on go\ernnients would have 
t(» be institutionalized Juot as the IIa) delegat ions consist of representa- 
tives of int4Tested gn)ijf)s, delegat ion«^ to^he world population control or- 
)^,ini/ation w(Hi!d h.ive to include repiesfntatives from nongovernmental 
groups in the ar*'a of jKipulation, these groups might not be as well defined 
as m the ar<»«i of lain)! , however, thev would have to be included in order to 
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check the government representatives 

We have discovered that the ILO has broad apphcation in the creation of 
international organizations The model work.^ best fororganization>; handi- 
mg economic problem> which pemut .specific formulation of standards, its 
effectiveness decreases as the matters of the organization become politi- 
cized However, organizations might be able to work around political prob- 
lems by approaching nations on an individual basis 

Expansion and adaptation of the International Monet ry Fund. With 
respect to its legislative and enforcement powers, the IMF is perhaps the 
most powerful of the existing international organizations The organization 
was described in a cursory manner in the second section At this point, we 
must delve more deeply into its structure a.jd operations 

As was indicated before, the IMF was established in 1944 following the 
Bretton Woods Conference The Fund Agreement, the charter of the IMF, 
specifie,^ that nations wishing to join the organization must declare that 
they have accepted the Fund Agreement as the law of their land This 
declaration must be accompanied by a memorandum of law which describes 
the methods of ratifying international agreements in the particular country 
and how the Fund Agreement was actually ratified It must also tell how the 
couptry intends meeting it*> obligations as a member of the Fund These 
requirements give the Fund extraordinary standing not only in intema- 
tioiuil courts, but m the courts of its members " 

All powers are vested in the Board of (iovernors, in practice, the daily 
operations of the Fund are conducted by the Executive Directors (^ue.stions 
of iiiterpretation of the Fund Agreement are resolved by the Executive 
Directors, with the right of appeal to the Board of Governors 

There are two tvpes of members Schedule A members are those who 
entered the Fund hv December ;U, 1946 Their quotas were set in the Fund 
Agreement and were determined according' to a vouzh formula which took 
into account all aspect of their economic life, ( IN P, import^, exports, .ind ^o 
on When non-schwkile A member^ appK for mernl)(M ^fiip, tluMr (juot.is .irr 
fixed hs the Kx(TUli\e Director^ A (iiiot.i jnal()^(»u^ to \ h.uik defio-^it 
e4i(^h f^.ilion (le|x)^il-, Kf>ld or a -uni in i e-,er \ e ( ur i e'n les 

The FAe( uti\e Direct(^r^ are determined m the ft.iiov, nuj u.r> he f'i\e 
rTien;lH.'r'> with Mie largest quot.i^ are perrrutterj in .tppoint sine Kxetui'v*- 
Director each The two countries whose currenc \ ha- heen iii the i:reate-f 
demand over the previous two veai'^ aUo afitKurU (ui^ (\\\{( Un' 'i hi*'" Kxeeu- 
tive Dirert/)rs are apjK)inted h\ the Xfieruan repul'lu- ev(M>t in t,'-e^ 
wfiere a nation ah^eadv ,ipjX)in?e(l i(M!r(t/)i' Kh- v» ..M\< . [r« c 

tors are elected l)> the rest of the tountne^ 

Although th(^ Fund i^ moving tov^ard ninM- dernoi r at k proLedui^ - 
decisions are made through weighted \oting Kach appointed Fxecutive 
Director receives 27^) \oles plu^ one vote per ;^l(>(«.i>(Hi quota rontr ibuted hv 
hts nation Flert(^i Kx.TUtive Direttois receive lif)!) vote^- foi each inenilH'i 
electing thf-m phis one additional vote for e.ich it'KK) (KM) (jiiota contributed 
hv the nations el^ttmg theni Thus the ^truttute ot the governinu lx)dv 
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reflects an attempt to balance the need to give ail nations representation 
with the need to protect the vested interebts of the largest contributors This 
balance has been largely responsibiie for the IMF's support from the more t- ' 
powerful nations However, this balancing inherently politicizes and fac- 
tionalizes the body between the few haves and the many have nots As we , 
have seen, expansion of Special Drawing Rights (SDR) for developing na- 
tions has been blocked by the United States The weighted voting system 
permits the United States to wield virtual veto power 

The Board of Governors has broad authority to enforce its decisions 
Nations that run chronic payments deficits are advised as to ^he appropriate 
internal monetary and fiscal adjustments that must be taken in order to 
restore baianrp Ifthey fail to make these adjustments, they can be fined and 
their SDR reduced Prolonged abuses can result in expulsion from the Fund, 
an especially harsh sanction since it drives the expelled member into a 
bartersystem of foreign trade, as well asdenvingtoit the advantages of any 
banking system ' 

In the second section, we described some of the reforms of the IMF which 
are currently being advocated One of these, expansion of the SDRs of 
developing nations, has great relevance in discussions of the 1975-76 resolu- 
tions, since Its effect would be to turn the IMF into an international de- 
velopment bank The Committee for Economic Development,spells out the 
situation 

An issue that has given rise to conniderable controversy in the current 
monetary negotiations involves the form and extent of a possible "link * 
^H^tween international monet<»r> reform and an enlarged and steadier 
flow of development assistance to the less developed countries 

Adoption of pro'H) .als for an automatic ifnk would involve a danger 
'hat decisions abou' J" PR c eat ion an J use will he unduly affected by 
con'^iderationmhat are unrelated to liquidity needs It might also lead to 
an inequitable and haphazai J distribution of the aid burden among 
dnnor countrn-s ' 

^n order to meet thii> objection, which essentially explains United vState': 
opposition to the reform, the IMF would have to discovei ways of insuring 
monetary responsihihtv on the part of developing nations This, m turn, 
would probably inlolve strengthening the IMF overall bv giving it new 
legislative authontuN and strengthening its sanctions 

Uan the IMF hi' altered to mwt threats like the energy crisis' In 
attempting to answer this quest ion. lei us remind ourselves that in a world 
of scarce resources, the sUpplv and value of money cannot be considered in a 
vacuum The quadrupling of oil prices in 1974 wrecked havoc on the balance 
of payments of manv oil importing countries Indeed, the vast monetary 
reserves present 1\ K ing .iccuniulated h\ theOPF.C nat u»ns could eventu- 
ally place them in the f)o^iti{)n of disrupting the world monetarv svstem 
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More importantly, nations which control vast amounts of other scarce re- 
sources threaten to follc\\ the OPEC model ' These events suggest that the 
IMF 'ihouid be reformed But how*^ 

One possibility is to turn the IMF into a kind of monetary-commodity 
bank The new organization would work in this fashion. Just as the IMF 
presently pools the monetary reserves of nations, it would pool natural 
resiources, with nations assigned quotas according to their ability to contri- 
bute Methods of choosmg the Executive Directors would be modified to 
reflect the change. Nations would draw from these pools of resources just as 
they now draw from the IMF monetary reserve Nations in chronic deficit 
would be subjected to the same pressures as they are subjected to currently 
when they are in payments deficit In effect, the scheme pools all world 
resources and guarantees all nations access to sources of supply. Moreover, 
U recognizes the growing importance of scarce world resources in overall 
growth and development. Why snouJd nations such as OPEC countries 
agree to such reform? Perhaps it might by summarized in the line, '*one 
man's shortage today is another man s shortage tomorrow/' No nation, 
especially the OPEC countries, are immune from the activities of cartels 
working to control the supply and pnce of resources A nation's surest 
guarantee agalni^t future activities of cartels is through international ac- 
tions which make cartelization improbable 

Expanded use of arbitration Currently, through bilateral agreements, 
many nations use arbitration to settle international disputes Arbitration 
requires disputants to place their grievances before a disinterested third 
part> who, after listening to the evidence from botKsides, renders a judge- 
ment which is binding on the parties to the dispute The present bilateral 
approach could be expanded into an international system 

The maior advantage of arbitration is its specialization and lack of 
fX)liticizat!on In arbitration, an unbiased arbitrator is assured, becau^^e in 
each ca.se the parties to the dispute must agree on who the arbitrator will 
\ye In contrast, the International Court of Justice is by its very nature 
political Not all legal cultures are represented More importantly, the 
lntematirf)nal Court must deal with all types of issues, as a consequence, the 
bias of jnst icr> often shows through Other advantages include the ability of 
disputants to draw from the largest possible population in order to insure, 
objectivity and expertise in the matter at hand In ^^.ddition. it is argued 
that developing nations will t>e provided with a new source of funds through 
adoption of an international "-vstem of arbitration 

The major disadvantage ni arb'trat»un is t tie lack of certainty which t ho 
procedure genera t^*s There are no prior judicial opinions to be followed a.s 
"the law" on a particular subject The lack of continuity could miike it 
diHlcull for nations to determine what course of conduct to follow in a 
questionable area However, this lack of continuity in decisions may be no 
more of a problem than it isfor the !aternational Court At the present time, 
the Court doe*- not recognize proct»dent as binding, but onlv as persuasive " 
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In the preceding discussion, we have attempted to describe how existing 
international organizatiuns might be modified or expanded to meet emerg- 
ing needs We trust it is understood that the specific organizations which 
were mentioned are illustrative only of the enormous potential for other 
cases in the area We are confident that, through additional research many 
other situations can be discovered in which the models we have identified 
will have applicability Now, let us turn our attentyn to considerations 
of new initiative— to the creation of new intemaQonal t)rganizations which 
will operate in uncharted fields, unguided by experience or past precedence 

Before considering these new initiatives, let us explore some dynamics 
of the 1975-76 resolutions which have been implied in our discussion, but 
not formall> explained As we have seen, the threat of expulsion from an 
international organization often acts as a powerful sanction in gaining 
compliance with the organization's rules As Blair Sloan, director of the 
General Legal Division of the United Nations Secretariat, has stated^ 

Threat of expulsion from a technical organization, such for example as 
L'PA, ITA, or ICAO, or from a financial organization, such as the Fund 
or the Bank, might be a highly effective sanction in obtaining com- 
pliance with the regulations and standards of the Organization [ In 
contrast) it has been generally considered that expulsion from the Un- 
ited Nation>> IS not an appropriate sanction since it has seemed prefera- 
ble that the offending state should remain within the Organization 

The effect iveness of this sanction could be increased by making mem- 
bership in one international organization dependent upon satisfactory par- 
ticipation in others For example, nations would be much more likely to 
meet their obligations to the IMF, if the IMF had the power to suspend their 
memberships in other international organizations Conversely, they might 
improve th^ir performances in otherorganizations, if they knew that failure 
to do so might jeopardize their IMF rights Such interlocking arrangements 
among international organizations are not wildly fanciful Indeed, they 
would wurk to the advantage of evor\ organization because they could 
enormou.sl> inrrea«^r» thf» prtfu't ivfn^'-^s of thpii* enforcement powers The 
f)r'nciple c.in Ix* extended tn indiv idual behavior In matters such as birth 
control and rural (levclopriieril, the arnoutit ofa.^sistimce that would be made 
<i\ailable to individuals amid he tondit mn^'d bv their willingness t{> practice 
faniilv planning or .ulop^ nvv, a^nicullui il techniques This tipf)roach to 
er.forcernent vmII plav an irrifKirt.ini role ui tlie or^^lnl/atlo^-^ mentioned 
l>elow 

Control of the seu^ Control over the high seas has developed through an 
interplay of custom and convention Custom has led t^) the recognition that 
ail states have the rsght to act against piracy, similarlv, states have the 
right to enter the high seas for -4'lf-pre^ervation and pn)t<?ction Thus, 
during Its war on Algeria, France declared a 32-mile wide maritime security 
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zone off the Algerian coast for the purpose of enforcing an embargo on 
supphes to the Algerian insurgents It is significant that the protests from 
other nations which followed imposition of the embargo did not challenge 
France's authority to impose it, but only contested the manner in which it 
was applied ^' 

Where developments are too recent for any clear-cut custom to have 
been established, international conventions are Called to deal with prob- 
lem> These conventions have thus far produced no significant agreements. 
For example, the question of rights to minerals off the continental shelf of 
coast states was dealt with to no avail in the 1958 Geneva Convention on the 
High Seas The Caracas Convention, held lat^ in 1974, although it covered a 
far-ranging number of proposals, failed to reach a solution on any issue 
Meanwhile, answers to some of the most critical questions of our age go 
unanswered Mildred Weiss asks just a few of these 

Who should have access to the vast deposits of petroleum, natural gas, 
and hard mmerals known tp exist offshore'' Should any fees be paid to 
the international community by those exploiting the resources'' If so, 
sl)ould thew fees be substantial Who should be entrusted with protect- 
ing the marine ecosystem as a whole'' How much latitude should a 
coastal sUte have m setting conditions on who may pass through, under, 
or over itn territorial seas'' Should there be free transit through and 
overflight across international strait*'' Should there be a mechanism to 
ensure the transfer of marine technology among nations'' Should dis- 
pute settlements be compulsory'' Should the security of investments be 
guaranteed'' 

Authorities warn that action must be taken soon to avert wholesale despoh- 
at ion of the seas and to avoid opt,n, armed hostilities 

> 

I Modern technolo^o^ has been I multiplying both the number and variety 
of other uses of the oceans, thereby increasing the likelihood of a clash 
between competing interests At present, the danger of hostilities is 
greatest close to shore, where fishing, drilling, scientific research, and 
transit are most concentrated As a result, armed hostilities have been 
- an ever-growinn danger The recent "cod war" between Britain and 
Ireland and the numerous seizures of American fishing vessels off the 
western coast of South America are only hints of what could come 
Misuwe of technological advances has threatened the very existence of 
the world's fisheries and has increased the tension among those exploit- 
ing them Technology , together with population growth, has contributed 
also to the long term, and often senous contamination of the seas — as 
development that could harm the entire gbbal environment " 

What i> clearly needed is an international organization to control the re- 
sources of the seas, with full powers to legislate and enforce its decisions 
with credible sanctions 

The difficulty in reaching international accords at the present time 
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stems from the necessity forgaining near unanimity among nations in order 
to reach any agreement in international conferences Thus, coastal powers 
can easilv block actions that are not in their own self interest In addition, 
nations which are presently mining the mineral wealth of the oceans or 
which contemplate large scale mining ventures in the future drag their feet 
on efforts to reach international accords In the practical order, these forces 
are powerful enough at the present time to prevent the creation of an 
international organization to control the seas. 

The affirmative does not have to prove that an organization can be 
established; it may fiat apian forcontrollingthe oceans that ignores current 
realities of international politics However, the affirmative is obligated to 
demonstrate that the organization will work once it h.' ' been constituted 
This imposes a number of special burdens on the affirmative. First, it must 
ensure that the legislative processes of the organization do not fall under 
control of states which currently have vested interests in exploiting the 
wealth of the oceans Voting procedures within the organization are, there- 
fore, of critical importance Will they follow the one nation-one vote princi- 
ple? Or should the organization>use a system of weighted voting, somewhat 
similar to the IMF^ Second, the plan must include strong sanctions for 
obtaining compliance with the organization s rules. These might range from 
fines, through suspension of privileges, to outright expulsion of offending 
members In addition, the affirmative may wish to make membership in 
other international organizations dependent on satisfactory performaYice in 
its organization to control the seas Finally, the organization must have a 
strong policing mechanism One method for policing member nations would 
be through commissions of inquiry which would be appointed after the 
organization receives complaints of violations However, the affirmative 
mav wish to ^^o further and establish ;i kind of Coast Ouard for the 
organization-^ 

Emer^cnv\ food f^n/^rams Currently, the major or^'ani^ation dealing 
with food on an intern.ltional ^cale is the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the Unit(^d Natyh.s iFAO) To date, its functions have been limited to 
gather mg data In S^tember 1946 the Dircctor-deneral of the FAO pro- 
posed to the FAO Conference that a World Food Board he created The 
Jundiorw of the proposed organization would hove been 

1 Stabilization of prices of agricultural commodities on the 
world market 

2 Establi'^hment of a world food reserve to cover emergencies 
resulting from crop failures 

.'i Funding for the di.^posal of surplus agricultural produce 'o 
countries where such commodities were m scarce supply 

4 Work with other organizations toward agricultural develop- 
ment 

The propo'^.il w^is rrjected after sharp debate over v^hether international 
action was nece^-sary to deal with the problem The Uni^ 1 States led the 
opposition to the proposal The American opposition was based, in large 
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part, on congressional concern over the American grain surpluses and a fear 
that international controls would jeopardize the United States domestic 
farm price support system 

Attempts to establish a world famine reserve continued through the 
early 1950s. Nations with agricultural surpluses vigorously opposed the 
scheme^ preferrmg instead that the FAG co-ordinated bilateral aid agree- 
ments between nations with surpluses and nations with need The scheme 
died in 1953 when President Eisenhower made $100 million in American 
surplus farm products available on a bilateral basis to nations experiencmg 
famine/' 

The world famine of 1972 has refocused attention on the problem. ' 
Present proposals call for the establishment of a famine relief reserve of 
from 3 million to 10 million tons of grain. The cost of the program would be 
borne by the developed nations, with individual assessments based on GNP 
The reserves would be positioned in strategic places throughout the world. 
In addition^ an early warning system would be established for predictmg 
famine conditions 

Serious objections have been raised to the proposal First, the sufTi- 
ciency of the reserve has been questioned Some experts see the need for 
more in the neighborhood of 80 million tons of gram, and they warn that this 
need will expand as population increases Reserves on this scale would 
greatly increase costs Not only would purchase of the grain reserve itself be 
much more expensive, but the cost of storing the reserve would run to 
billions of dollars yearly Moreover, such reserves would most certamly 
affect the price of grain stuffs in world markets, as well as disrupt the farm 
support policies of many nations Finally, there might be substantial prob- 
lems involved with where the reserves would actually be physically 
located— under famine conditions the temptation of nations to seize re- 
serves locat*»d in thoir territories, mi^'ht become almost irresistible 

Before leaving this area, let us observe that the world famine relief fund 
might serve as a model for developing reserves in other areas of scarcity 
Fertilizer stockpiles might be created, for example, to assist developing 
nations in weathering future energy crises The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this scheme roughly correspond to those described above with food 

Multinational Development Corporations The multinational corpora- 
tion has proved to be one of the most successful forms of international 
organization Increasingly, authorities foresee its adaptation to meet the 
needs of developing nations 

Adapting the multmational corporation for development purposes 
would work in this manner Developing nations would form an Interna- 
tional Community Development Corporation The corporation would be 
financed by taxes and royalties from multinational corporations In addi- 
tion, the multinational corporations would be required to supply technical 
assistance and support Proceeds from the corporation would be used for 
community development in the n\ember nations of the organization 

Once the corporation undertook a development project m any commun- 
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ity of any of its member countries, the citizens of that community would be 
asked to form a local development corporation They would elect a Board of 
Directors and Community Decisions Board These local agencies would be 
charged with carrying out the project and ensuring that it functioned in a 
manner to raise the standard (Cliving within the community National 
governments would be expected t6 serve only in a supportive capacity. The 
International Community Development Corporation would coordinate ac- 
tivities among its member states and would arbitrate disputes among 
them 

The key to the success of the proposal would lie in the ability of the grass 
roots community corporation to operate independently of its national gov- 
ernment However, as community corporations became successful, they 
might be viewed as threais to the government itself Thus, the potential for 
tension between the two groups would be an ever-present possibility This 
tension might lead to attempts by the government to control the community 
corporation This tendency would be fostered by the lack of skilled leaders at 
the community level in the developing nations Thus, conununity involve- 
ment, the goal of the proposal, could be undercut at the outset. These 
problems would have to be considered and dealt with, if the International 
Community Development Corporation approach were to achieve any sub- 
stantial degree of success 
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The author believes the United State's ha> the capacity and re&ponsibilitv 
to feed the Marv ing Thi^ is viewed as onl\ a stop gap measure, however, with 
the longterr.i solution Iv ing in an international effort to aid developing coun- 
tries in grov*ing their own food 

Freeman. S I)a\i(l Energy The Wu Era New York Vintage, 1974 

haces the development of current problems, explores new sources of 
energN md discusst'^ the ingrixlients nece.ssiry for effective conservation and 
pro^jres^ 

Freeman, S David, a/ A Turn- to Choose C<»mbridge. Mas-h Ballinger 
P»ihli«>hing Comptmv . 1974 

A prr>duct of thf Encrgv Foiicv of the Ford Foundation A reflection of the 
author N deep and informed (.onvict ion that we can and should have a national 
en*Tgv policv th<>t -^ervc-^ tho need-^ of all our per)ple 

(i<irdner. Delworth B Protein and (he Pill A Pivotal Partnership Logan, 
rtah St<ite Universitv, 19r)8 

The technolo^jical and tH:f)noniic f<ictors of contraception and the reUition- 
ship ^¥»tween food production and ^'enerai economic development 

(l<ir7ou/i. E(onornn (inmth and Deu'lopment The I^ess Developed 

Countries New York Wintage, 197li 

The I bird Worlds tHoiujmu |X)tenti.»], problems, and solutions 

(k)ldsmith, Edw<»rd, et al Hluepnnt for Sun tval New York The New 
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American Libr<ir\, Inc , 1974 

The eviiior-^ of Thf (»/(>^'i^r, inspired h\ u<irnin^^ of The Limits to 
iimwth offer d poMtne pl.m for soKin),' the dire problems of our world enerK> 
{ risi-, 

(ioulet, Denis The Cruel Chime A Sen Cffnvf.t in the Theon ofDeivlop- 
ttierU New York Atheneunu 197 1 

The Krowin^; conflict k'tween ^^rowth .ind w.tste of existing resources 

Halacv, Daniel Slephenj Frr/s/ /•'(z;^//;/i' Philadelphia Macrae Smith 
C'onipanv , 197 1 

'lliis b(K)k seek- to explore the iron\ of over-con>umption in the United 
State's while others in the wor'd star\e 

Halacs. D.miel Stephen Tht Ceometr^ (^f Hurif^er New York Harper & 

Starv.uion is the result of bothpopuhithm growth ^nd barriers to adequaU* 
foo(i production 

Handler, Philip Can Man Shaf)e His Future' Washinj,non, DC US Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, [971 

A lecture before the N.Uional Academ\ of Sciences dealing,' with the en- 
vironmental aspects of population growth and expanded food production 

fl<trdir,, Clifford M (herci^nnnfi World ffun^vr Kn^'lew(xxl (Miffs, NJ 
l*rentice-Fiali, 19K9 

Description of tht» world jK)piil,i'ion explosu}n, it- i.iu^es and solution 

H.iriK . Shirle\ ViMi^r Fi>pul(itu>n Quantity i s Qu(ilit\ Kn^Me wood Cliffs, 
N J f^entice-Hall, 197J 

So(iolo>^K,il ox.inun.ition of population and underdeveloped nations 

Hra(K . K.iri Orel .\ Pntyu • an Fo^hI. A^rn ulture and Puhlir Pi)li{\ New 
York Rarulftm Hoii^e, 19h7 

\n .inaUsj^ (,f pufilii p<ilu \ m area r»f <j^TKulture and fotxi relief 
pr o^:r <«n)s 

Ht'int/, Pi»tft 1 he Futufv of Deielapnwtil I^ern H Iluber Comp«in \ . 1 97:i 
Ih" sf,ria!l\ advanta^'iHUis and di^ahilit\ effK't of economic ^^rowth 

flelini.in W.iuM Erirt^\ in the W(i*ld nj (he Future \ew York M Kv.ins 
.uuj Co , 197 { 

( on(entr.it4'w ori ener^^v sonne- etn iionnu-nt.dlv relat<'d problems arid 
-u^^jr-t4uj»- (or fiiiijf*' jM)li(\ <l*'(isi(,nv ()rient«'<i to vouthfu! re.ider 

MellfTMn Harold h eeihn^ the V, or !d of the h uim e New York K\<ins. 197:> 
Aru»\er,tll l(M»k .tt tbcwoi \<\ foixic n* i^ and tuture<jiriit ions m .i^Ticulture 
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Herfindahl, Orn^ Clemens Sdtuml Resources Information for Economic 
Development A S(i4(iy Haiti more Jobn> Hopkin.. Pres>, 1969 

Survevs on vanou-N n^itura! rehource^ their availabilitv , demand and 
outlook for the future Inrlu(ies a hihhoKi'iphv 

Hewes, I'iiurencL' Rural Development V\,'ot Id Frontiers Ame^ Iowa State 
University Pr€»ss, 1974 

Contends th<tt obstacles to runil development in less developed countries 
are primarily man-m<tde rather than inherent in the environment Sugge^t^ 
attack on theseobstacles. accomp<inied bv efforts at regional economic integra- 
tion and international cooperative effort directed lo\*<ird development of large 
natural reM)urces regions 

Holdren, John F and Philip Herrera Enerf^x A Crisis m Power San 
Francisco Sierra Club, 1971 

Conservationist view of power resources and the environment 

Hfipcratt, Arthur Barn to Hunger liOiidon Heinemann, 1968 

A distussum of hunger, lUs effects. ,>nd wh\ foreign aid programs have 
failed 

Hotell, HC and J R Howard Seiv Energy Technology Some Facts and 
Assessments Cambridge, The MIT Press, 1971 

A report on the technological status of our energ\ and fuel conversion 
process, present and projected, with an attempt to assess the technological and 
economic adequacv of existing or proposed proces.ses and their ct;nsistenc> with 
developing -standards ol environmental qualitv. and to suggest where addi 
tion.tl effort research drvelopinent. demonstration plant' is needed to accel- 
erate ch.inge 

Howf,.JatkW Thef^ S and (he Dei eloping Wor Id Agenda for Action I'*"' 
Ne>v York Piae|.'er Pul)iisheis, 197 J 

Coiiettinn f.r(.->s,t%->()n tra<li' foieign .i-sistami and t he \^(>i Id nu,. ♦ t.i - 



|{utchiri-<)T^. Jjjseph Pf^pnlatntn and Ftuul Snpph ( '.mihr i(l^^( , Kn^'Lmd 
( \iml)rK]^e Tniversitv Ptes^, 19(>9 

H.itkgiound studv fit |K)piilation and fo(Mi -upplir-> 

Ifivll Clart'iHcP rhe Sea a^ain^t Hunger Ne\\ York Thomas Y Crowell, 
1*^70 

A ^XK>k hunger •> relation to (he -e.i .ind <i v<iriet\ of \^avs m which the 
world •> oceans (, in l»e u-e() to de.il with world hiin^'er 

K A h hnef^\ h mm Siirplu^(nS( (irn(\' Si'V. JohnWilev 

ami Son, 197 \ 

Coliecti'in < t f-s.^n- ctuHeiiied will) tlir ♦•iioigv (ri-^is 
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The Inst itute on Man and Science The World Food and Energy Crises The 
Role of Intermit lomd Organizations Proceedings of an International 
Conference, with a Report by Richard N Gardner Dayton. Ohio 
Charles F Kettering Foundation, 1974 

F^oceedmgs of international conference m May 1974 at the United Na- 
tions and Rensselaerville, New York Includes summary report by Richard N 
Gardner Conference co-sponaored by the Institute on Man and Science, the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, the Oversea^ Development Council 
and the Charles F Kettering Foundation 

Johnson, David (lale The Struggle against World Hunger New York 
Foreign Polic> A,ssociation. 1967 

An historical view of the Third World's continuing effort to he free from 
hunjjer 

John.son, (ilen Leroy Food Supply, A grwvU are and E^onomvL Development 
Fast Lansing Michigan State University, 1968 

A studv on Third World economic development as it relates to hunger 

John.ston, Bruce V Manual on Food Nutrition Policy Rome Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, 1969 

A manual on the nutritional aspects of food policy, how food programs can 
hest meet nutritional requirements 

Kaplan. David and Wilham Dickneider More People, More Misery Encino. 
Ca Dickenson Publishing Company, 1973 

Massive population ^owth threatens to retard or destroy economic de- 
velopment in the Third World 

Katz, Robert ^4 Giant in the Earth The Green Revolution and a Future with 
. too hJhon Pponh Vow VnrU s:to,r^ ....A n.,.. 1070 

An pssa> on the various social <md cultural implir.it 10ns of the green 
re\()hiti{)n 

Kcivin, F't'ttT PiHvrf\ and Wfutlfl'i Valle\ For^e, F'enn Judson Press, 

n)7i 

A ^hort Ux)k qut'^tionin^ the Iwisic priorit les of developed countru's in the 
t<ic*' of nia-sive sf.irv.ition 

KrHtcr^M'ti, Thorkii The Food f^rohlem of Developing Count rie'i Pans 
Or^ani/atioM for Kcononiic Coopcrat Ion and I)e\elopment, 1968 

An examination of the ((kkI problem in h^ht of such (H:onomic factors <ls the 
[»<ilanrr of pa\ merit-, -^tora^^r, arui ' r,insportat ion 

l„ifrin, John The flungvi to Come Ni'w York Abelard-Schuman, 1971 

'I his lHM)k expl(>re^ a wide v.tru-tv of factors contrihutin^; to world-wide 
.t.ir\.it!on ,10(1 (liscijssr'* jKjs^ihihtu's of a^rirultural self sufficiency for Third 
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World counlrie> in the future <i.s well as current a>Mstdnce program«. 

Lamb, H H Climate Present. Past am! Future > mult i- vol ume ) Undon 
Methuen and Companv, Ltd , 197*J 
Excellent stud> of trends in climatf 

Lan^Mer, Jose David Econoniicnl and Nutritional Diets Using Scarce Re- 
.sources East Lansing' Institute for International Business and 
Economic Development Studies, Michigan State University, 1970 

A technical book on nutritional intake requirements and how they can be 
met at low cost and with varied resources 

Leisner, Robert S and Edward J Kormondy Populcition and Food 
Dubuque, Iowa Wm C Brown and Company, 1971 
An anal>sis of the population-food equation 

LeRoy, Ladurie Emmanuel Times of Feast. Times of Famine A History- of 
Climate Since the Year 1000 London George Allen and Unwin, 
Limited, 1972 

Historic precedents to modern problems nnd future outlook are explored 

l^»vu Werner Fundamentals nf World Organization Minneapolis Univer- 
sitv of Minnesota Press. 1950 

l)at€»d but still relevant discussion of internationalism 

Lowiv, J World Population and Food Supply Ix)ndon Edward Arnold. 
1970 

y An up-to-date account of all the problem*^. which must be considered in 

' discussing: world food suppK 

/ Ludwigson, John Resounes r^^'d and Abused New York United Natlon^, 
1972 

The <uajlabilitv t>f resources and their consprvation m the future 

McOacken. Paul, W ( mcKlei ator » The Ener^\ Crisis \Va^hlngton, I) C 
American P'nterprise !n.stitut«*. H)74 

Three part round-table Hi-cussion of ener^'v is-ufs and options, fvaturmg 
participants from Con^'re^s, the executive hrjnch indiist! ^ . t he academv . iind 
lK)th jK>liti(Ml parties 

M<I)ougal, Mvtes S , W a! Studies m World hihlir Order New Haven. 
Conn Yale Univer-itv Press, 19H() 
Discus-ion of intern. a ion, il .ipproacht's 

McKen/te, Ann The !lun^r\' World L)n(lon Kaber, 19b9 

A histoiv ol vs.orld food production Hitb sp<>cial section.s on population, 
drought .ind malnutrition 
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McNamara, Robert One Hundred Countries, Two Bdlwn People The Di- 
mension^, of Development l>ondon Pall Mall Press, 1973 
Underdeveloped areas and economic aid and growth 

Macrakis, Michael S Energy Denuind, Conservation and Institutional 
Problems Cambridge MIT Pre.ss, 1974 

Current problems in United Stales power resources 

Maddison, Angus Economic Progress and Policy in Developing Countries 
New York Norten, 1970 

Economic ^^owth and policy in the less developed nations 

Mathur, S Agriculture Policy and Food Self-Sufficiency New Delhi As- 
sociated Publishing House, 1970 

An Indian author views his country's food shortage problems, dealing with 
such (acU)rs as cultural barriers to agricultural .sulf-.sufTiciency, industrializa- 
tion as a prerequisite to agricultural improvement, and food distribution prob- 
lem 

Mathews, William H . W (// M(in\ Impact on the Climate Cambridge MIT 
Press, 1971 

Total analysis of subject, including eflect^i upon food .supply 

Maunder WJ The Value of the Weather I»ndon Methuen and Company, 
Ltd , 1970 

Discusses ^ood and had effects of weather on the food supply 

Mead. Margaret Hunger New York Scientists Institute for Public Infor- 
mation, 1970 

An esha> from Mead s experiences \Mth hunger in developing countries 

Meadows. Donella W ,et al The Limits to Growth A Report for the Club of 
Rome\ project on the Predicament of Mankind New York Universe 
Books. 1972 

F^xplosive disajursp on why man must stop producing more in the figure 
and must nettle for less, or negative, growth / 

Mesarovic, Mihajlo and Eduard Pestel Mankind at the Turning Point New 
York K P Dutton & Company, IncVReaders Digest Press, 1974 

Second report to the Club of Kome A serious attempt to define the conse- 
quences of current world crises for the decision makers, and to point out what 
s*epe. ciin be taken ;o avert cat astro phv 

Millar, John A Conser t <ition The Scientific Asfx'c*s Washington, I) C 
Council of FManning Libraruin.-., May, 197;i 

Bibliography on environmental and resources crisis 
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Millard. Reed Natural Resources Will HV Hai e Enough For To7norroivs 
World^ New York J Messner, 1972 

A review of world conditions, especially the future of United States re- 



Mitchell, Edward J , ed Dialogue on World Oil Washington, D C Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1974 

Edited proceedings of 1974 conference sponsored bv National Energy 
Project of the American Enterpri<=« Institute for Public Policy Research 

Mitchell. Edward J TS Energy Policy A Primer Washington, DC 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1974 

Argues Americans are victims of 'Seesawing policy of government inter- 
vention m the energy market I'rges return to free market 

Mitchell. S M Jr A Reasse.s anient of Atmo}>pheric Pollution as a Cauhe of 
Long-Term Changes of Global Environmental P^dlution Rev ed 
Edited b\ SF Singer The Netherlands D Reidel. 1974 

Mo{)ne\ , Eugene F Fnrngn Seuures Sahbatino and the Act of State D(k- 
trine Lexington University of Kentucky Press, 1967 
Analysis of expropriation 

Morgan, Michael Alan Population and Food Supply liondon Collins, 1969 
An examination of population growth, resulting economic differences 
throughout the world, and a discuKsion of the global outlook for food produc- 
tion 

Murphy. John P . ed Energy and Public Policy New York The Conference 
Board, 1972 

Report attemptH to identifv the complexities of the problems of securmg 
clean energy in the United States, and to assess cost^s and benefit? involved in 
ordering the objectives and pnontips of a public policy that will serve the best 
lntfc^e^t^ of all 

Nane-. Allen S Saemc. Technology and Ameruan Dipl(muu\ Bc\ond 
Miilthus, the l'(yi\diPeople Equation Washin^on,DC I' S riovern- 
nu'Mt FVintin^ OtTice, Prepared tor Sul>committf»e on National Sec- 
urit%, Polu\ rind Scientific !)e\t'lopmenls, ('ommittee on Foreign 
Vn.iir^, comrn print, 1971 

An exploration of the interattion of science, technology, and American 
diplomacy in the extraordinarily complex problem of the changing balance 
Mween fofxl and population jn the less developed countries 

National Research Council Committee on Resources and Man Resources 
and Man A Study San Francisco WH Freeman, 1969 

\ ^(Tiesof recommend.ition-on resource usagt' hn^ed on a study conducted 
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Neal. Fred Warner and Man Kei>e\ Harvey, ed^ American Foreign Policy 
in the Age of Interdependence Vol 3, Pacem in Terns III Santrf 
Barbara, Calif Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1974. 

In proposing a new foreign policy, this work deals with the necessity of 
shifting from nylitary to economic considerations as the prime basis, with 
trade and development, with emerging technological and environmental is- 
sues, and with the transnational institution-building solution these problems 
seem to demand 

Ogg, Elizabeth Population and the American Future New York Public 
Affairs Committee, 1974 (28-page pamphlet) 

Examines United States population growth and urges governmental ac- 
tion to cope successfully with population problems 

Oliver, John E Climate and Man's Environment An Introduction to Applied 
Climatology New York John Wiley and Sons, 1973 

Chmatological factors leading to food problems are detail^ 

Osbom, Fairfield The Limits of the Earth Westport, Conn Greenwood 
Press, 1971 

An historical development b> world regions of the current food crisis 

Owens, Edgar and Robert Shaw Development Reconsidered ^ndging the 
Gap Betaken Government awi People Lexington, Mass Heath Com- ■ 
pany, 1972 

The dnn prospects of world development are further hurt by dwindling 
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Paddock, William and Paul Paddock Famme 1975^ Americas Decision, 
Who Will Survive'' Boston Little, Brown and Company, 1967 

A pessimistic view ofworld hunger and the inevitability of massive starva 
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Pearson. Frank and Floyd A Harper The WorUTs Hunger New York 
Kennikat Press, 1972 

A basic analysis of world hun^t>r 

Pintauro. Nicholas Sugar Substitutes and Enhancer.^ Park KiH^'e, NJ 
Noves Data Corporation, 197,i 

A discussion of non-nutritivr s\M'«'tners and su^ar substitutes with an 
analy>H of production posMbilitie^ 

Piotrovv* Phvllis Tilson World Population (V/s/s Thr I'mted States Re- 
sponse New York !Vae^'i»r. 197:i 

How the I'nited States views and acts upon ihc causes and effects of 
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overpopulation in other parts of the world 

Poleman, Thomas and Donald K Freebaim, eds Food, Population and 
Employmenr The Impact of the Green Revolution New York Praeger, 

1973 

Findings of the Cornell workshop on food, population, and employment 

Prat,t, Christopher J Fertilizer Demand and Supply Projection to 1980 for 
South America and Central America New York United Nations, 
1970 

The fertilizer industry and projected demands for agricultural growth 

Ridgeway, James The Last Play New York E P Dutton and Company, 
Inc , 1973 

The struggle lo monopolize the world's energy resources Deeply re- 
searched examination of the ownership, production and distribution of these 
resources 

Rocks, Lawrence and Richard P Runyon The Energy Crisis New York 
Crown Publishers, Inc , 1972 

Suggests that the most profound issue we face today is an impending power 
shortage, while most other environmental problems g , pollution) are 
theoretically solvable 

Rogers. Walter B World Population and Distribution of Food Edmonton 
University of Alberta, 1967 

A discus*<ion of the population explosion impact on the world distribution 
of food 

Rolfe, Kidnev E and Walter Damm, Eds Thr Multinational Corporationin 
the World Fjcnnomv New York Praeger. 1970 

Several ideas and viewpoints on the potential of multinationals to do good 
and evil 

DDii^'la-^ N Fmnl and Populutum The Si\xt Crisis A Special Report 
Uopariment Conference Board Publication, 1974 

SanuH'Uon, P^uil A Fconomns Ar Intnulintorx Anal\sis 7th e(i New- 
York Mc( ir.m-Ilill Hook ('ompam. 19(>7 
St.inflijrH {H'oiioinic^ tr\« 

Sav eland, Robert N World Resources Boston Ginn and Company, 19H8 
Kcorumur development of natural resource'^ in the Eastern Hemisphere 

Schmal/. Anton B .ed Ener^x Toda\\ Choices, Tomortoic'sOpportiwitLCs 
Washington. I) C World Future Society. 1974 
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f i.m \Mrfi l<n KiuTK' Furini' hnrt \\^.ir(i b\ Prt'vidt.nt f-orri ^'pilo^ h\ John W 
N-ott. Anthony Xdtunil Rr^tUin'r^ 'I h^' E( arioni 'i ^ (,j (\>r) sm tition 

.Vott.John Hu^iL'iT A huck^mund Book on M(in\ Stru^^leJoF^'^^d Himself 
New York Parenl> Ma^Mzme I9H9 

The author takes the vie\* th<Jt man tan fttM hinisfif provided he, u.seh 
technolo^> and his env ironnu'nt wuseU 

.X'akjrg, (ilenn T and William K (orli.ss Man and Atom Nevs York EF 
Dutton and Companv, Inc . 1971 

ftuilding a new world through • t^x-hnolo^v An explcration of the 
wide r.in^'e of peaceful application^ through which nuclear ener^v wis^K u^ed 
<iU{] control led. can help solve ni.in s most pressing proh|em-> 

Smioi.. Arthur lirvukin^ Br^'ud u.*h the Hun^f\ MiiuuMpKjhh, Minn 
Augshur^ Fuhhshin^ Houuso, 1971 

A di>,r\is>;i()n of the wor'd s food suppl\ and wh<i' rehef programs <ind 
nif'lhoiis can l)esr distnhute it to the hungr\ 

^inw.[. 1* ral and \ithur S'nion 7''??' Pohtu s of Viorid fi'mi^r^' Hr Root^ 
f'o'ito > (in,! World Htin^vr Nrvs ^ork Han^tT- MaLM/nu* Pri'ss. 

\ri 1' -ti\vi. \M)rl(j hij'iL'e? \vn\\ I he p<tnii( m1 \ ]» v^^K)irU 

^t*^-fl'i^' nt Arri'n,,!,, Stuii't, I f. ^ r r n u ( I o n (1 ! Lau 

' IK Vnift icir. AsM)ciat}()n <)t ini*'r n.ilional L.jvv , 1470 

Sp'-'ij^^ie, Lutien M and John H Arnol'l 'I rrnds in (\v ond f^rosjH'cts forthv 
hutir*' }{(in v^t (}fVt'orhi Fisherw^ Rv^ourres Kingston, fv I Interna 
tional rent*»r for Marine Research Developine t. I97L! 

Kxistipg pn)bleni^ and f'ltur* potentin! of u-ing thi se't to fetnl *he worlri 

^'.tn,p Kli/aU»th The Hun ^t-\ World i.et-ds EJ Auioid 19^7 

\\' in a! of the problem of hunger •> jod .» -Ufnmar\ of mh rent ♦•fforts t<> 
tie. I* with the prtihlen' eflettiveU 

■^■<unp I.auf^'nof I)iidle\ ixind for iomorrou OufDeielopirn^^orld Kev 
f"! P.t<H)nnngton Inrh.irij <. r*i ver- it \ Pres< 19^)9 
I ^ of hind iv-ioTirce*- ii a<*.t'loping land 

S* mif)*'r, Maxweil H f*(tpU'onor Poi,,\ m Dej rlopmen* A >^fud\ of Ten 
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Uss-Dei^loped Counrru Population Council, Report Number 13, 
May 1973 

How less developed countries are planning econo.nic growth around their 
population problems 

Stanley, Robert G Food for Peace Hope and Reality of U S Food Aid New 
York Gordon and Breach, 1973 

An excellent aoalysis of the Food for Peace proi^ram 

Starratt, Patricia E The Natunil Ga,s Shortage and the Congress 
Washington, DC American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 

Research, 1974 , , ^ ♦ i 

Considers deregulation of new nat» ral gas as the only realistic and truly 
conHumer-onented answer to the growing gap between natural gas supply and 
dema nd 

Stewart. Maxwells FixnifortheV^'orld^HuKgry New York Public Affairs 
ComniiTtee, 1974 t'^^-page pamphlet) 

Summarizes global nutritional shortageb and suggest^s political, tech- 
nological, and organizational changes needed to achieve a more rational use of 
global resources 

Stewart, Maxwell S Hunger m Aryienvu New York I*ublic affairs Commit- 
tee, 1975 i2()-page pamphlet ^ 

\<e^)r\> on relation between povertv and hunger m the ^-nited Mates, 
identifies areas of malnutntior 

Sutulov. Alexander Muwr ah in World Attars Salt Lake C^ty University 

of Utah. 1972 ^ , . 

The race for raw materials ,n t^f mineral field and the impact on world 

affairs 

Th»">h.i}(i, P<iu) Kellou Knrr^^x Ri-^nnnrs nf (he I 'ntfrd Sfatr^ Wa>hmgt()ri. 
I) C U S (;(H)logic<il Surve>, 1972 

Ki'vjew ot UpU«1 ^'>tjites resources under the auspices of government 

research 

1 rev^a^tlhl, (;ienn T The Us. Deielofx-d Rrcdm A Geography of It,. PopuUi 
turn N»'w \ork John Wile> and Sons. 1972 

'Ihr population prf)hU»m in ies^ devt'lo{x-d countries 

Tvding., Jo^>ph 1) Horn To Stanr New York William Mo^ro^^ and Co , 
1970 

An outline f(.r .baling with ^^hiit , v author terms our population 
r^»^our^e environment trisis 

Th,- Vnited Saturn, and the IM ofthr Sra ■ II' Nf« York Commi-iMdn to 
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Stud\ the Or^<mi/ation of Peace. 1970 

Twentv-Hrst repgrt of Conimission, Richard N Swift, chairman Includes 
drnft ^t<ttute for I'mted Nations ^^M bed tiutho^iiv and memoranda on opera 
tion<il sidelines and le^'al hmits to continental shelf 

I futfd Statf-. Air F()i('f A('<uleni\ 'I'hv Malthu^um Spvctrr Thv (^hdlU'n^es 
<tf F(khI iind !^npul(ifi()n An Koice I il)iai\ 19^)9 Spt'Ci<il Fhbho^^- 
iaph\ Sei le^ No 41^ 

»d4't.ul<Hl hib|i(»^iaph\ on T' v a^pi-t ts nf the food •-horti.^'e Thirt> -three 

pa^e. 

United Stat*>s Panel on the World Fo(xi Supply The World Fcxxi Problem A 
Repi)rt Washington, D C US Government Printing Oftlce, 1967 

Report of the President s science advisor> committee on the world food 
supplv and the L'n',U»d St<ites role m expanding agricultural production 
abroad 



Ward. Fi.irhara and Rene Dul)os Onl\ One Earth New York W W Norton 
& (\)mpan\ , Inc , 1972 

'i he care and niaintenanc-* of a sniall planet * an unofficial report commis- 
sioned b\ the Secretary -( k fier<il ol the I'N Conference on Human Environ- 
ment prepared wi^h Lne assistance of a 152-member committee of consultants 
in countries Attempt to fomVulate the problems inherent m the limitatiofLs 
of this planet arid to de\ ise patterns (j^tollectue beha\ lor compatible with the 
a)ntmued flowering of the various ci\ ilizations 

W<itd. Richard J Dvi elopment Is^uvs for thv 1970 s Nevs York Dun Kllen, 
197'i 

I rulerdevelofH'd are.^^ and world ecorn)mic pro^;x'cts jre discussed 

Whitr John Regional Dcn'loprnrrit IhitiK^ Thr Asian, Afrmiri and Intvr- 
Afm't }i itn Ih \ riapffirnt lUitih . Nf\\ York Ptargci PudIisIums, 1972 
In (irptti ii^Mon nt drw |. )j)n i< lit h.ink- tbeii nature <iru] tutiction 

WlUon, (\iMeiL <7 cil I tunh t'f trnf i'lifu-itv Mailifu (itlan Mas-, 
MIT Press. 19^ j 

Xnnent .tnd nidderfi t,»cfof - ItMdi to ( h.tn^e 

WiUorj (\or(f!l ,iiu! Wilhaiii W M.il t [k'W s. eds Mun's I tnpdi t ut^ the 
< rlohdi Et\i ir <tnr)h'r}f A s sr\s.'>7/1i7// and lU'Ci'm fnt'n(i(i< ton^ for Ai 
tinfi ( aitilaidgr. Mis. MTI Pre-s. 1970 

iriif and tn<Klfi n f.ictoi ■> Ic.uiin^ toe lunue 



Wii-oD ( fiar le- Mo! n)V\ 'Un' I' if^ht (r^^mr'^f Hun^rf N«'U Yolk Funk and 

W.t^-r. "U. 19b9 

,\n ()[)linu^ti( \irw man - ability to t» i"<i lb*' world 
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Wu,Yuan-li Ran Material Supply in a MulfipfyldrWorld New York Crane, 
Russak and Conipanv. I97;i 

Tracer the flow of world tradt* \r\ -Inite^it meUil^ and minerals, and 
analvzes our vulnerabilitv as to source-^ and suppl> routes 



PERIODICALS 

Alexander, Tom "Ominous Changes in the World's Weather " Fortune 89 
• February 1974) 90-95 

ClimatologistB indicate climatic trends, which have led to increasing stiir 
vation, will continue and worsen 

Anderson. Richard E "Ending the Tyranny of Hunger ' Conference Bwrd 
Record 11 *July 1974) 17-20 

Suggestions to improve the agiicultural problems of underdeveloped na 
tions 

Armstrong, A i\ Intern.it ion a! Tnidi' Eucwlopaedui Bntanniat Book of 
the Year Chicd^a Kiu'vclopiUHli.i Hrit<inRU'a, Inc. 1975. pp 

Analv'^i^ of iritfrntitiori.il lialance of tradt- 

Huntlev H "The (Jreen Revolution and Economic Development ' 
R(H'k\ Mountain Socuil Science Journal 10 fJanuar> 1973) 15-24 
The development of high virld edible grams <ind economic grt)Wth 

Boeima. Addeke H The Concept o! EmerK*Mic> Food Reserve-^ ' 
Interecononucs iJanuirv 1974' H-10 

BorK-^trom. 0 'Toward a Woild Protein Hank rurreut 154 tSepternUT 

197:i» 61-H4 

Advocates a -'.strni of world icnxi reserves 

Horl.iU^^ N K 'Civih/ation ^. Future' Bulletin n/ the Atonuc Sdenti^t^ 29 

'October 197.^ 7-15 

Current situation <ind the potf-ntials of \*orld granaries ,irv discussed 

lirau, Fduard H "(Mimate f(»r Development The FundMnHuenc e 'Finante 
and Deielopnient 9 ^Septem^XT 1972) 40-45 

The role of the IMF m furthering a pn)pt'riv functjonmg international 
(nonetarv system how thi^ Ufipnivps chrnate for development 

Brookes. I.C *Knerg\ Ri'sounes and Woi Id Economic (iiowth l,(*n^ 
Ran^e "Inn^^i/tfti i\ 'SeptenilxT 197a» *i9 \'A 

o 
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Nuclear power ha^ the capacity for centuries to meet energy input re- 
quired to maintain world economic output at a level much higher than the 
present An alternative to the need for zero growth 

I^rown, Letter R Dealing with the Worlds Fwxi Scarcity " Current 154 
Septenif 197;^) 5;i.61 

World Food Benk is proposed to alleviate future criHes 

ikown. lister k The Environmental Con sequencer of Man's Quest for 
P'ood ' AnnaLs of Sew York Academy of Sciences 184 <1971) 62-75 
Direct analysiH of pc^snihle outstripping of world's fertile ground 

Brown, Lester K 'Population and Affluence" Population Bulletin 29 
No'vemher \9i:h 2-31 

The increasing pressure being placed on world food reserves is defined 

Hrowr . U^-ter R and Erik F Eckholm "K(K)d and Hunger The Balance 
>heet Chidien^e 17 'Septeniber/October 1974 » 12-24 

rhf rnH*fl for luck and gtxxi management is high due to low reserves 

hrufuieniu-. (Mat**^ The An.itonu of Inifx*riali>ni The Case of the Multina- 
tional Corpfjration^ in r**ru ' Jourruil of Pt'ace Re^earrh (Noveniln^r 
i9T2' 189-207 

Kxpl(>it<jti'>n in *>4>ulh America from a left-vMn^ viewpoint 

Hrutu ^ ArhiTr<itH)n and tlie international Fcononiic Cooperation The 

\rhit:(iti.^n Journal Deceniher 1972 > 2;i()-251 

Hurl'S John F 'I'arH^l ]ruf^ntf)rie-- Earths Resource-. VVV-ighs Dernands 
\^.nn>t F'.nv ironrnental f\>st ' Sdt u*na( Jouf fuil RvfHirts 5 'January 
IW7 1 1:. 1J7 

\atiniiai ( oMintssnuMtn nialeri,iU [M>i k v >tuJ\ and » oriclusions 

< »1, nit^ ^tiikf'^ \{jain rhf E( cnnnii'^! ^ \h Jjmnu > 20. 1 974 1 14 

! 1 J . t(»(Hi T»' \ r (IVM nd and ^'n\»'rnr;.rnt um^idcr'^ nat :oMai i/al ion 

( hiiiiiciitt i( icvvdffl VVni id t »7.\» '/ s J)ct('nilH'r Jariuars 197J-74) 
: \ \ 

; 'f ' .r Utii ^ (tfr( r piu; ( fa Idri'M If ov-cr jMipulaU'ti irra- i'>p«"< lalU ! ])U\h 
( n, fit a , idt'f Tioin 1 -hnient 

< lifK. ("niii, (r \1 ;r»' iN'oplr, More i>\nanii^m Cm-s Novernher - 
1 rn.f.rf iOT'i J7 

1 hr fx'iu't t hat ,1 wnr Id with f»>w»'r HM-ari'- f ic-^oprtt - t<( *?har(> \ < 
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Cochrane, WiUard W "Feast or Famine" Minneapolis/ Federal Reserve 
Bank Exponent tMav 1974 > 1-24 V 

The uncerUin world of food and aKnculture and pob.v implications of the 



crisis 



Corddo, J B "Providing the World with Enough Food American 
Federatwmst 80 < May 1973) 18-22 

Although recent progress ha.s slowed, food habits and low-income are real 

barriers to change 

Cornwall A B "Influence of the Natural Resource Factor on the Competi- 
tive Advantage of Less Developed Countries'* Intemwuntain 
Economic Review 3 'Fall 1972i 61-72 

The new industrial advantage of LEMTs is analyzed 

Costa. E "World Food Programme and Employment International Labor 
Renew 107 i March 1973) 209-21 

Reviews past decade of multilateral food aid 

Douglas. J H "Omen.s of Famine" Science News 105 iMay 11, 1974) 
306-308 

Series on current problems, and solutions begms with this issue 

"Energ> " The Columbia Journal of World Business 9 <Fall 1974) 

Issue contains 14 articles dealing uith several diverse aspectis of the 
energy question 

"Energy Science 184 'April 1974) i j i ^v, th* 

Entire i.-ue devoted *o discussions on energy Articles deal with the 
.mpact of the energy crisis. ,ublic policy, energy economics established t^h 
oologies, and developing t^hnoiog.es Selected bibliography included 

Falcon. Norman "Oil in its True l>i'oporti()n. '(;eofrraphy Monthly 45 .De- 

ceml>er 1972) 187 

Wor'd petroleum res.-i'jrces and production 

Fnedheim. KoU^rt "Ocean Science m the V N Political Area ' Journal of 
Maritime Law 3 (April 1972) 473-502 

Godfrey Milten L "Energy Confusion Today-Cnsis Tomorrow'^ ' 
Conference Board Record 10 (February 1973) 51-55 
Projections of future needs and resources 

"(;rain Bowls of Life " War on Hunger 8 (July 1974) 2-5 

DescribeH food relief to drought-stncken Ethiopia in the past year 
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Flardin. (Jarrel IMe Boat Ethics The Ca.t Against Helping' the Poor' 
f\\chf>I()^\ Toiicn 'Sf.'ptembt'r 1974' 38 

Ar^'unient^ against aiding' the nmU in order to preserve the status quo 

H.izehon Jaml F "The Outl(X)k for Sulphur Texds Business Revjeu^ 46 
21:m^2() 

B.ised on studies of suppK and demand factors 

Heronemus, William E "The Case of Solar Ener^'v '* Center Report 8 'Feb- 
ruarv 1975) 6-9 

Deals with solar energy s tremendoas potential in meeting energ>' and 
environmental demand> m the near and distant future 

"The Hun^n-\ Planet ^ Sew Scientist 64 (November 1974) 

Entire i-sue devoted to seven articles dealing with different aspecti^ of the 
world food crisis 

HuntiT, J M (a>ophag\ in Africa and in the United States A Culture- 
Nutntion Ffvpothesis (ieo^raphical Renew 6:] ^ April 1973) 170-135 
M.ilriutrition in Africa is related to poor food habits 

UhW, Clarence "Farming; the Sr.i Fact and Fanc\ " Ceres 5 fJulv. Auga^t 
1972' 43-4H 

( <i^ts (iouht upon the hi^h rxiK-ttat 'om^ of aquaculture 

' ln( rea^Hl Surface Alht^do in th*' Northern Fiemisphere Science 183 (peb- 
ruar\ 197t» 709-14 

The efft^ct ot ice co\er chanKe- on im-nt ^^lohal \^eather patterns 

Iridn Man-Made Cn-.^ h rr Eastern Ei onnnm Hei icw >^{U,]une \\ 197:^ 
10 U 

' "f u)n)prehensi\e LmH us<. j„il)c\ (.ui-mK wide-spread 

fujnf^er 

Xf) lntef\i*-\v v.ith .!.irrie^ (Irant Ret leu S( hool af Adi anced Interna- 
tmrui, .^tiuhc^ 'Johns Hopkin- Tnivcr-itvi IM 'Winter 1974i 32-39 
\n ir)t*^r\iew with the pre-idt-nt of the Overseas Development ( ouncd 
t<,n tenant' the impact of the vuvr^y iri-ison the Third World s development 
}'T ( !^ .ir^.d \ ruH»'^^itv (.1 interna tion.ih/in^^ thef(Mxl problem, of elevat 
in^' it ti) .1 ^U,\i ii concern 

l:nhvEn(l,F%en thel S Ma% Not F^e Able to Feed t he World * CS \cus 
70 \la\ 27, 197 57-5H 

( )?iK ar.^w* r tofinkj -.hort.ip- to put arlampnn w^rld f)optilat ion ^'rowth 

N<'iiiii,in I'.nil (hdwtd Mu-t It Kmi ' War nn Hiinf^rr (, ',]u\\ I972i ^-i] & 
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Comment^, on the CMub of Rome prediction^ about dwindling world re- 
source> 

Kamaruk, Andrew M "The Allocation of Aid by the World Bank Group." 
Finance and Development 9 < September 1972) 22-29 

The role of multilateral agencies in the flow of aid to developing nations, 
their contribution to development process 

Kamaruk, Andrew M "Climate and Economic Development ''Finance and 
Development 9 iSeptember 1972) 40-45 
. Tropical climat« and the slow growth in \inderdeveloped nations 

Kilbv, Peter and Bruce F Johnston "The Choice of Agricultural Security 
and the Development of Manufacturing" Food Research Institute 
Studies 11 <1972) 155-175 

The problems that underdeveloped nations ar** facing and the alterna- 
tives 

Kirk. I)udle> "Prospf^cts for Reducing Birth Rates in Developing Coun- 
tries " Food Research Institute Studies 1 1 < 1972) 3-10 

The interplay of population and agricultural polines is analyzed 

Kri/. Miro-^lav A "Kxc han^^e and Pavrnt-nts International ' Fncyclopaedia 

Hritannica Hook of the Year 1975 Chica^^o Encyclopaedia Britan- 

ni(\i. inc . 1975. pp 294-295 

Kxc<*llent -^unmiarv of world monetarv probl* ms through 197 4 Charts and 

Kung, Kmi! "Excessive Indebtedness of LDC's'*" Inter economics (March 
19731 75 

The fiscal problems of underdeveloped nations and poKHible consequences 

l.avMfruc. Robert M and Norman i Wen^,'ert. eds "The Energy Crisis 
f{<'ahtv orMvth Vhe Antuils of the Americun Aviulenw of Political and 
SiH'Kil Sceme 410 ' November > 1-255 

I-ihue of Academy s A nnai> devoU^ ♦o ener^cv t^P»c, with overview by S 
I)avid Fie«*nian Thirteen other ront nbutors 

\f\wu I.awn-ruc Davui A Stiuctural MoJri to» a WorUi Environmental 
Or^ani/.ftion The \\A) K^jx-rience ^ (innMv Vioshin^ton Vniier.sUy 
l.au Riiiew '^A\\\u\\\ 1972' U)4 i95 

NUCiine. I) L "Ibe Kertili/er Panic HV^ on Hunger H iJune 19741 5 8 

kKin^j prices. iinke<l wi»h fertilizer scarcitv mi>y result in ^upplv not 
meet mg demand 
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McLaughlin, M M Fet^ding the Untwl Comnumwvid lUO «Julv 12, 1974) 

ApptMi lor wvv, rmtwi .statt*^ ({KKi jxjiicN, <iinu»d at ^'urtaihng world 
hun^jer 

Malen)baurn, Wilfred "World Kesouices for the Year 20011 ' The Anruds of 
American Academy of Political and StK'ial Sciences 408 (Juiv 1973 » 
:i()-46 

Conference paper that includes several prediction.s 

Maver, Lawrent**' A "We Can't Take Food For Granted Anymore "Fortune 
89 'February) 85-89 

Shortages in United States food, compounded b> poor trades with foreig- 
ner^ \m11 worsen both domestic and foreign food situation 

Mish<tni, F J "Econ .mic (Jrowth The Need for Skept icism " L/ov(i.s Bawib 
Rcucu 106 (October 1972) 1-26 
The view of anti growth 

Mitchell, J M , Jr 'The FfTect of Atmospheric Aerosols on Climate with 
Special Reference to Temperature near the Earth's Surface Journal 
of Applied Meteorology 10 1 1971 » 70:M4 

AnaUsis of temperature fluctuations and alleged causes 

Mitchell, J M ,Jr "The N'a ra! breakdown of the Present IntergLicial and 
its F^)ssible Intervention bv Flum.in Activities Quaternary Research 
2 '1972> 4:i6-44o 

Technic.il (bscu^sion of present hr^ak up in the ice caps and possible 
iniphc.ition'i 

M\rdal. (lunnar ' On FU^fomung Fcononuc Aid Center Rcfxyrt 8 'Fe[)ruary 
197.")) .'i-f) 

Stresses nee<l tor fund.* mental i institutional ' reform ir. light oft he interre- 
\.i\iH\ social, health, and economic problems that U'set the developing nation.s 
Suf h t»*ansf(jrmiif ion tan U' stiniulate^l h\ extensive and well-directed foreign 
aiH, (ruci.sl reforms must initiat<'<i hs the developing nations themselves 

Natural Re^mrces ,is a Constraint on Fconomtc (Irowth " Amencvi^ 
Fionomu (iroirfh hA ^Mav 197:^ l()^v08 

hutuM* problems ami suggested solutiuns lo the scarcit> problem 

The Scu yf)fk I imc^ 'Jan 1, 1975' 1 

Scu .uccK NoN 1 1 1971' h8 

}'()pu!ari/wl (iisrussjon of tbe world f(KKl situatUiO 
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NoMck, Sheldon 'Ux)kin^' Forward " £:^jM/o'imt>/iM5 'Mav 1973) 4-15 
More efficient energv use \%ould «,uhstantiaUy reduce the cost of environ- 
int-rital proton. lion 

Osboni. Elburt F "Coal and the Fres^^nt Ener^'v Situation " Science 183 
I February 1971- 477.481 

Supports I he contention that abundant coal re^erve^can Ite utilized to curb 
the oil and ^^as shortage 

Fokrovskv. Alexei A "Starvation ^^ Not inevitable " Ceres 5 tNovember - 
December 1972' 28-31 

Plea for international legislation to protect land area^ guen to food pro- 
duction 

"\hv F )pulati()n Problem Coopemtue Cunadxi uJanuarv - Februar>' 1974) 
i'47 

DimenMori.s of the world problem and varying solutions 

Rao. (; V Subba "The Predicament of Developing Countries " Sarwrc/ay 

Renew 'January 1975) 18^19 

Discuiiftes th*» manifold woen of the Third World nations m their struggle 
for economic development with emphasis on the oibfuel crunch 

FaM>ol S I and S H Schneider "At nionpheric Carbon Dioxide and 
Aerosol^ Effect> of l.arj^e Increases on Global Climate " Science 173 
'197P 138-141 

Chmatir variations cau.sed h\ human usage elements 

Kav (. F 'EnerK.v K^^^ources and Demand in this Cent ur\' and Beyond " 
L(m^ Ran^e Planning fi March 1973» 5*>-82 

Projections of need and supplv into the 2lHt centur> 



Ki'ubcns, Fdwiri F "The Food Shortage N Not Inevitable' Challenge 17 
M<ii(h April 1974 4H-53 

The causes of the rt-cent crni-, are temporary and will pans with time 

Ki'M'llr. K 'Food and FopuLiHon Sdrntipi Arnrnnni 2.'il 'SrptcniKT 
19741 IbO 170 

The rising conflict l>etween those two torces is diicuHsed 

RiHlenck, Milliard "Energv and the Environment A Conflict of Interest on 
Two Aspects ofa Single Policy ' 0£:C/>0/)spri'er 70 ( June 1974) 9-11 

The role plaved bv environmental protection meaHureH in the near future, 
with primary emphasis on the OE(T) natKmn 

R<)sc»nthal. J K "Oeepi ng ( :at ast rophe "A/ravi We/x>r/ 18iJulv 1973> 6-13 
The famine regions of Africa are detailed 
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"Running Out of Food " AVfisarc^ ^November 11, 1974i 56-G8 

Caui,^^ of recent cnse-^ and alternative food sources are discu^ssed and 
debated 

Schertz. Lv le P "World Pood Prices and the Poor Foreign Affairs 52 (April 
1974) 511-37 

in-depth analysis of market and political problems causing world hunger 

Schmidt, Gunther "A Critical Appraisal of Boerma's Proposal" 
Intereconvmics (January 1974) 10-12 

The concept of emergency food sup pile-, ks debated iSee Boerrna, above ) 

The Scramble for Resei;ves " Business Week (June 30, 1973) 56-63 
The battle for raw materials and industrial commodities 

Scrimsh.iw, Ncvin S "The' ^rld-Wide Confrontation of Population and 
Fofxl Supply " Technf0(ogy Review 77 (December 1974) 12-19 
^ .^Famine is being'Vigorou.slj attacked by science and technology 

Shih, (' ChunK-'i'^f "Ct>mniercial and Trade Policies " Encyclopaedia 
Bntanniici B(H)k of tfu Year 1975 ChRago Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nic «i, Inc , 1975, p 175 

rp-to-date disciN-^ion of the financia) implication-, of the energy crisN 

Sniil, Vaclav "Kner^y and the p:nv ironmrnt Scenarios lor 19H5 and 2()()() 
The Futurist 8 'February 1974) 4-12 

" A -,urvey of expert opinion on long-term anpecth of the energy and envi- 
n)nment question which provides a basis for an optimistic view of the energy 
-,ituation in the years 1985 and 2(X}0 

Smith, T Lvnn "The Race l)etween Population and the P\K)d Supply " 
Intcrrnitioruil Renew of Modern Sociology 2 i March 1972) 1-10 
Uolate-, the ca-,e of Bra?il and it^, problems 

Spaui(lln^^ Jame^ "Solar Kner^^y "Now** Sifrni Cluh Bulletin 59 <Mav 
1974 1 5 9 

Cites the unliliiUH potential and pr.ttticai ad\an«a^e of solar eriergv 
development lo rcspori-,^ t^) future (tut^n oeeds 

Mrrlini^ (' Making '>< the Suh S.ih.jr a Wasteland Atlontu J,iSiMa\ 

}f^7i! f)M lo:, 

Ihr f)!ur!dprs ol rnan ind natorc sv<'0 tr(>n) a Mit'otifk <ind s^uial 

I Kie->*'nhu^rTK W'liliani ( ' What ('hanK)nK IcchnoloKx implM'-^ toi Au 
i<n}an l-^^'lorrn Ldnd F< onnrr^u 50 ' Fef)rL;ar\ 197t) "•15-50 
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Conference paper pomUs out what the » and losses of the green revolu- 
tion will be 

Thomas, W J "l>ookmg at the Future of Agriculture 'Journal of Agricul- 
tural Economics 24 (September 197.'i> 443-6.'J 

The suppl> and demand for food ba>ed oi) United Nations studies 

"Towards Peaceful Settlement of Ocean Space Disputes " San Diego Law 
Review 11 <May 1974) 733-756 

Train. Russell E "The Long-Term Value of the Energy Crisis ' The Futurist 
8 iFebruary 1974) 14-18 

The present energy crisis may be to man's advantage in that the lessons 
imparted may compel man to realize that future energy and environmental 
goals are one 

Vafai. John The International Community Development Corporation A 
Proposed Model " Columbia Journal of Transnational Law 10 iFail 
1971) 3H4-391 

Vicker. Ray "World Food, Crisis The Wall Street Journal (Oct 3,8,11,23 
and Nov 11, 18, 1974) 

In-depth ^ries covering all aspects of the current problems 

Wu,>hington Po,st KMarc'h 9-14. 1975) 

Outstandmg ??eries of articles on Pi, 480 

Wufyhington Post 'March IH. 1975* 16 

CompleU' text of OPKC policv declaration 

Vt\t^hin^ton Post Potomac \ta^azini' 'PVh *^3, 1975^ 10 & 13 

Discu sion of c-n^i^ situation^ in population, energv. fcxxl. and minerals 

WiMiains, Maurice J 'Ma-.s Famine Averted ' War on Hunger 7 <October 
19731 3-H 

The report given to FVesident Nixon a/Ticermng United States food aid to 
Sahel, Africa 

Wood. Ja\ne Millar "(Iloh.il Huii^^er <i!ul Poverty S(Hial Education 38 
h'^8-83 

'Iot,ii covcr.ige of presi»nt v'onditions <irid futur<» problems 

\\'orthingt<»n. H()\\<n(l I> <iiui M.irv Y, Chaves "A^^r u'uUumI Trade Negotia- 
tions' Columhia Journal of Worhl Husirtc^^ H iFall \97'A) 45-50 
World fn(x\ crisjs emphasizes the importance of agricultural negotiations 
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GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 

rnlt's> ot herwK^e indicated the references listed are avdilable from the United States 
Cjovernment Print in^ Office. Wa-^hin^ton DC » 

United Nations, Committee on Food and Agriculture "FAO Commodity 
Review and Outlook. 1973-1974" Rome, 1974 
World food resources 

United Nations, Committee on Food and Agriculture Functians of a World 
Food Re '^erre Scopes nnd Limitations FAO Commodity Studies No 
10 1956 

United Nations, Economic and Social Council World Population Confer- 
ence Agenda Item 5, October 1974 

Review of goals and reports for conference 

United Nations, World Food Conference "Assessment of the World Food 
Situation '* Limited distribution, CSD/74/34 
Summary of the debates 

United Nations. World Food Conference 'The World Food Problem — 
Proposals for National and International Action ' Limited distribu- 
tion, CSD/74/ 34 

Three analyses of the world food problems 

L'nited Nations "World Population Prospects as Assessed in 1963 " Popula- 
tion Studies No 41 New York, 1966 
Population projections through 2000 

U S Congress, Senate. Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrification US and 
World Fertdizer Outlook 1974 

Two important studies on the United States and world fertil izer situation 
and its impact on agricultural production 

- US Congress, Senate. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Mineral Shortages 
196K 

A doc\iment prepared for the subcommittee on world-wide mineral short- 
a^'es A ^(hA summary of the problem 

1/ S Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service The F(X)d 
situation and Prospects to 19S5 Foreign Agricultural Economic Re- 
port 9K, DecembcT 1974 

Kxcellent stud> of supplieM and crises, now and in the future 

' Additional citations from government periodicals will be included in the May issue ) 
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GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 

(Unless otherwise indicated the references listed are available from the United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D C ) 

National Science Foundation, Interdepartmental Committee for Atmos- 
pheric Sciences Report of the Ad Hoc Panel on the Present Interglacial. 
AuKustl974, ICAS 186-FY 75 

Excellent study concludes that atmospheric changes are occuring but 
prediction methods are inadequate 

'United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
Implementation of the International Development Strategy New York 
1973 

Trends m the developing countries and their relations with developed 
nations 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council World Food Conference 
Agenda Item 6<9), November 23, 1974 

Basic review of world food situation for conference 

United Nat ions. Report of the Secretary General. Commission on the Peace- 
fill U};efi of the ^Seabed and the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of 
National J uriHdictum New York June 4, 1973 

Economic significance of mineral resources and proposed limits on na- 
tional oceanic jurisdiction'^ 

US Committee on Population Growth and the American Future 
Population Rv^ourrc'i and the American Future Ronald Ridker, ed , 
1972 

Resources and the environmental consequences of population growth 

U S Congress House, Committee on A^^rlculture Extension of the Food for 
Peace Program April 1973 

Hearings on the exton.sion of public law 480. the Food for Peace program 

US Congress. House. Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on De- 
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partmeni Operations. Fertilizer Shortage Situation September 1974. 
A discussion of the ferixhzer shortage, its impact, and possible solutions. 

'^.S Congress, House, Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on De- 
partment OperationszFood Relief Programs. Hearings on HR 17207, 

17265, and 17443. 1974. 

Hearings on three m^or bills to provide world food relief through beef and 
• grain shipments 

U S Congress, Hoi^e, Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on De- 
partment Operations. Malthus antl America. 1974, 

An informative document on the fpod population equation and its impact 
on U S assistance programs 

U S Congress, House, Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on De- 
partment Operations World Population and Food Supply and De- 
mane Situation July 23-25, 1974, 

A discussion ot the present and prospective world food situation and what 
the Unitecl States is doing and should be doing about it 

U S Congress, Houi^e, Committee on Approptiations, Subcommittee on , 
Pe£^i:tmant of Labor and HEW The Population Explosion and the 
Green Revolution 1971. 

Hearings on the population-food equation and the green revolution's abil- 
ity to meet expandmg worM food demand , 

U S Congress, House, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wild-Life, Conservation and Envir6n- 
rftent. Growth and ita Implicationa for the Future, May 1973. 

Hearings on the effects of national growth on resources, environment.^and 
food supply 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry American 
Agricultural System, 1973 

Provides data on elements affecting U S agricultural policy, charts a!;id 
tables show United States and world agricultural outlook ' 

US Congress, Senate, Committee on. Agricuit'ore and Forestry The Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission Act of 1974, 1974 
Reforms to better regulate agricultural commodities 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry Farm 
Program-Food Supply July 1973, 

Remarks or Agricultural and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, data 
regarding U S farm policy, expanded exports impact on dr^mestic food supplies 

U S Congres4», Senate, Committee on Agticulture and Forestry. 1975 U.S. 
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Agricultural Outlook 1974 

L>lo-dat* infomialioji on availabililv of farm inputs, production and 
demand trends, and price and consumption projections 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on AKriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee oh Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrification. Fertilizer 
Supply, Demand, and Prices 1974 

An examination of the implications of a projected fertilizer shortage 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing and Stabilization of 
Prices CurrentSupply-DemandSituation for Food and Fiber August 
1974 

An examination of United States crop failures and consideration of alter- 
native agency policies 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing and Stabilization of 
Prices Grain Supplies and Demand 1974 

An examination to determine the adequacy of current supplies of wheat 
and feed grains 

US Congress, Senate, Committ>ee on Agriculture ^d Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing and Stabilization of 
Prices US and World Food Sec unty 1974 

A good review of the more significant studies and actions taken with 
re.sjpect to the general matter of food and fiber r^erves 

U S Congress, Sem-ite, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural production. Marketing ind Stabili7ation of 
Prices US and World Food Situation 1974 

Hearmgi^ on the outlook for world food production in light of world need^s 

r S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittoe on Foreign Agricultural Policy Foreign F_<X)d Assistance 1974 
A detailed discussion of United States food a«smtance programs 

V S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestr\', Sulxx)m- - 
mittw on Foreign Agricultural Policy US Foreign Agricultural 

Trade Policy 19?:^ 

Examines world food production and utili/,ation, Tnit^ States export 
marketing program^, and United States rolQ-m world food ♦rade 

V S Congress, Senate. ^Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee 4^ Foreign Agricultural Policy The World Fiwd Conference, 
Sdected Materials October 1974 

Excellent analysis of crisis situation 
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U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Agricultural Policy. World Food Security. 1973. 

A current outlook for 1973-74 production and trade in food and feed grains 
and a history of food relief programs 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Export Controls on Agricultural Commodities, Hearings 93-1. June 
1973. 

Discusses presidential use of export controls on agricultural products to 
control domestic inflation of food prices 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Affairs Shortages and Rising 
Prices of Softwood Lumber 1973 / 

Hearings on lumber trade and factors influencing its supply ^tn^ pr^ce in 
the Unitad States ' f / 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. Foreign Assistance 

A uthbrization 1 974 

A consideration of foreign assistance programs, including food aid 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations Foreign Economic 
Assistance 1973 ' 

Hearings on legislation to coordinate government economic policies to- 
ward less developed countries, discusses nutrition, health, education, and 
population programs 

U S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations World Food Reso- 
lution, 1974 

I Hearings on a resolution calling for immediate United States action to 
deal with the world food crisis 

U S dongress. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on 
Muitinatiomil Corporations The International Petroleum Cartel, the 
Iranian Consortium and U S National Security 1974 
The petroleum industry, trade, and impact 

U S .Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on 
S<>uth Asian Affairs World Food Grain SUiuHtion 1974 
Hearings on world grain production, consumption, demand, and reserves 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
America s Energy Potential A Summary and Explanation 1974. 
Concerns resources of oil, gas, coal, nuclear energy, solar, geothermal 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs Energy 
Conservation Hearings, Part I. March 22, 1973 
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The nature of energy demand, potential for reduced consumption, and 
consequences of conservation proposals 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and In^^ular Affairs Energy 
Conservation and S 21 76, Part 2 1973. 

Hearing on S 2176, the National Fuels and Energy Conservation Act of 

1973, to provide for a national fuels and energy conservation study 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Energy 
Information Act, Part 2. 1974 

Hearings on S 2782, The Energy Information Act — f j establish a com- 
puterized facility for public domain energy infonnation. collection, compari- 
son, and analysis 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Highlights of Energy Legislation in the 93rd Congress, 1st Session, 

1974, 1974 

Background material, summary of significant energy legislation enact«l 
during 93rd Congress, major bills receiving either House or Senate passage 

U.S Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Senates 
National Fuels and Energy Policy Study, Publications list. 1974 

Lists publications of the Senate National Fuels and Energy Policy Study 
including hearings, reports, and prints from September 1970 to date 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs./mpacfs 
of Domestic and Foreign Food Programs on the U,S Agriculture. 1973. 

Report prepared by Economic Research Service analyzing agricultural 
export programs aijid effects on United States economy 

U.S Congress, Senate, Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 
Maternal, Fetal and Infant Nutrition, 1973 

Testimony from scientists and doittors engaged in ^research in the United 
States and abroad on consequences of maternal malnutrition 

US Congress, Senate, Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs Hunger 

Provides tables showing hunger countries, failure to-feed countries, per- 
centages of world poor receiving food assistance, and tabulation of world 
poverty 

U S Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Works, Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works, Air and Water Pollution The Fuel Shortage and the Clean 
Air Act of 19^3 1973 

Environmental Iuwh versus the U S 
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Environmental, Rural and Urban Economic Development. Impact of 
Fuel Controls on Small Firms 1974. 

Impact of fuel allocation on small businesses 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics. Subcommit- 
tee on Energy, Energy Facts. 1973. 

Statistics grouped by resources, prod uctiog^nsumpt ion, and demand 
Research and development for U S and foreign countries 

U S. Congress. House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Remote 
Sensing of Earth Resources, 1972^^* 

Use of satellite dat**ln managin^.world resources 

US Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. Planning 
Natural Resource Development, George A Pavelis, 1972, 
Study on the future use of natural resources | 

i 

U S Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service World Ag- 
ricultural Situation December 1974, WAS-6 

Current cns<*s and situations analyzed in tei^ms of both world and United 
States markets 

U S Department of Agriculture. Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Sugar Statistics and Related Data Statistical Bulletin 244,293, 1970. 

Statistics on sugar trade and an evaluation of the United States sugar 
policy * 

U S Department of State A Comprehensive Development Policy for the 
United States Bulletin 69 (December 1973) 688-694 
Advocates a new policy toward the Third World nations 

U S Department ofState,Omce of MediA Services A Framwor* o/*/n/erna- 
tional Cooperation September 18, 1974. 

PropoKes inU^mational cooperation U) solve food problems 

U S DepartmentofState, Omceof Media Services. Afaim«iA»n^'//ie A/omen- 
turn Toward Peace Henry Kissinger, Sept4?mber 1974 
The food crisis and its impact on international relations 

r S Department of StaU», Office of Media Services World Food Problem 
Kdwin Martm, June 1974 

An analy.sis of the World Food Conference Koals 

1 1 S Department of State, OfTice of Media Services World Food Situation. 
^^Jbllcatmn 8769. July 1974 

Assessment of current conditions ha>ed on prel'minary material for the 
1974 World Food Conference 



